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First Aid To Production 


It takes a whole lot of humidity to keep the spinning going good on dry, hot days. 


It takes a whole lot of humidity to keep kinky filling and broken warps out of the 
weaving when summer weather sets in. 


Bahnson Humidifiers meet the first essentials of humidifying efficiency in that they 
actually distribute the required amount of moisture evenly and thoroughly throughout the 
room—leaving no dry spots. 


Bahnson Humidifiers are the logical choice of manufacturers who wish to keep pro- 
duction up to standard,—in quality and quantity,—through the summer months. 


‘The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders 
Doffers 
Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Out 
of 
Order? 


It’s the textile mill owner’s constant complaint. Many an otherwise good 


part is being discarded, altho we could repair it at a lesser cost than that 
of a new one—repair to give just as good service. 

Our Business is to Overcome Your 

Troubles. Let us know about them. 
WE REPAIR Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers, Picker Lap Pin:, Cylinder 
Heads, Dofter Comb Cars. 
WE OVERHAUL Fly and Spindle Frames, Twisters and Spoolers 


WE MANUFACTURE Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Card Room Spindles. 
Whirls, Spindle Steps, Lifting Rods, Collars, Bushings and Top Rolls 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


- Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 
| 
| 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.L 
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A battery of Nordray broad silk looms built by Hopedale Mfg. Co.—installed 
at Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., with Hyatts on crank and camshafts. 


Loom Manufacturers 


Believe Hyatts 


TH the trend of loom de- 

sign and manufacture to- 
ward increased quality, the use 
of durable anti-friction bearings 
is a logical step. 

Consequently, prominent loom 
builders are furnishing Hyatt 
equipment upon specification by 
customers who realize the advan- 
tages of better bearings. 

Manufacturers desiring to mod- 


-ernize their present looms and 


other textile machinery, can apply 


Hyatts in replacement housings. 
The result of such installations is 
uninterrupted bearing perform- 
ance and permanent satisfaction. 

For Hyatt bearings need no re- 
pairs or replacements. They save 
power, improve starting, and elim- 
inate all but three or four lubri- 
cations a year. 

Why not profit with Hyatt ef- 
ficiency and economy at once? 
Our engineering department will 
be glad to help you. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark 


Worcester 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Oakland 


T 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


[}PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS) 
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The Psychrostat 


A Rugged But Sensitive Humidity Regulator 
Working on the True Psychrometric Principle 


Rugged as a locomotive. Not a laboratory plaything—yet sensitive and 
accurate asa fine watch. Requires little attention. Will last for years. 
Exclusive features of the Psychrostat are the elastic metal bellows, the 
slide valves, and the automatic float tank. 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers c Con 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At Eastern Carolina Meeting 


VERY interesting and. well at- 
tended meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association was held at Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., on Friday, May 6. 
This Division of the Association, 
which was organized:more than a 
year ago, has been actively at work 
since that time and is doing an ex- 
cellent work for its membership. 

The meeting was in charge of C. 
M. Black, chairman of the Division, 
and Norman B. Hill, secretary. They 
received the full co-operation of the 
mills and mill men at Roanoke Rap- 
ids and succeeded in having a most 
creditable meeting. 

Only one session was held, and at 
the conelusion of the discussion on 
carding and spinning, the members 
were guests at a barbecue luncheon 
provided by the several mills at 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Chairman C. M. Black, of Golds- 
boro, N. C.. in one of the rooms of 
the High School at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., at 10 a. m., an an address of 
welcome was delivered by a repre- 
sentative of the power company 


which furnishes the electric power 
for that section. 
The meeting was then thrown 


open for discussion. 

bD. W. Knight wanted to know the 
experience of anybody present with 
Buckley beaters, but it did not ap- 


pear that anybody present had used 
them, as there was no answer. 

Setting Feed Rolls on Breaker. 

Chairman Black then took up the 
questionnaire. He wanted to know 
what was the best settings of feed 
rollers on breaker, intermediates, 
and finishers on cotton of one inch 
and 1 1-#6-inch staple. 

B. F. Lanier stated that he had 
only had experience on %-Iinch cot- 
ton; that he had set them close and 
then set them %-inch and could not 
tell any difference in the breaking 
strength, but he obtained cleaner 
varn from the closer setting. 

F. L. Craven said that he set his 
%-inch on breakers, mtermediates 
and finishers. 

Mr. Black wanted to 
blows per inch on breakers, 
mediates and finishers and. stated 
that his was set for 42 per inch on 
breakers, .36 per inch on intermedi- 
ates and 42 per inch on finishers, 
and that he used three different 
staples of cotton. 

T. W. Mullen asked the speed of 
his beater and Black said it was 
1,080 on intermediates and finishers. 

Feed Bands. 


the 
inter- 


know 


The next question was: What 
was the setting of feed bands of 
licker-ins on one-ineh eotton? 

J. A. Culvert said he set his from 
a 7 on 1-inch to a 10 on %-inch. 

B. F. Lanier said he set a 10 on 


% cotton, 
day. 

C. M. Black asked if the 
setting of feed plates on intermedi- 
ates increased the fly, but there was 
no answer. 


carding 180 pounds per 


close 


Card Draft. 
The next question was: 
the best draft on carding? 
Member said 100 draft. 
B. F. Lanier said with 60 grain 
sliver he got the best results at 100. 
Member said he got the best re- 

sults with draft from 100 to 110. 
The next question was: What is 
the best and safest production on 
cards to give clean work, but there 
was no answer and the discussion 

went back to the draft on cards. 
M. R. Vick had changed from 100 


What is 


to 140 and could not tell any im- 
provement. 
F. L. Craven stated that he liked 


100 draft better than 120. 

M. R. Vick called attention to the 
fact that none of them were giving 
the weight of lap. 

B. F. Lanier said his lap was 16 
ounces; F. L. Craven said his was 
{5 ounces. 

Prof. J. T. Hilton stated that he 
had made tests all the way from 80 
Lo 150 and that he got the best re- 
sults between 95 and 105 draft on 
light lap. 

The question of the best produc- 
lion to get good( clean work was 
again brought up. 


T. W. Mullen said he 
production but could not 
difference between 110 and 130 
pounds per day on cards and was 
now carding 130 pounds with cotton 
slightly below middling. 

R. L. Huffines, Jr., had tried from 
8) to 100 pounds production on cards 


used low 
see any 


and found he got the best results 
from 100 pounds. He was making 
No. 30s yarn. 


J. KE. MeAlister said that he found 
from 90 to 100 pounds per day gave 
the best results. 

Variation in Sliver. 
What is 
card sliver 


The next question was: 
reasonable variation in 
in grains? 


M. KR. Vick was carding 170 pounds 
per day and found that carded 
sliver would vary 7 or 8 grains 


wifhout making much difference in 
the work. 


J. S. Harley had found that the 
variation of carded sliver ran up to 
Sor 10 grains and that the variation 


in drawing sliver was 2 or 3 grains. 
I’. L. Craven had a variation of 2 
fo 6 grams in carded sliver and 1 
to 3 grains in drawing sliver. 
B. F. Lanier wanted to know 
determining the variation, 
the weighing from 10 ecards or if 
they went back on the same ecards 
and compared the sliver with the 


if in 
they took 


first weighing? 
Huffines, Jr.. 


said that his 


Meeting of Eastern Carolina Division of Southe rm: Textile Association at 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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variation in 
varied over 


drawing sliver never 
2 grains and his carded 
sliver would not vary over 4 grains 
on 30s yarn. 

M. R. Vick had never been able 
to get the variation of carded sliver 
down to as low as 4 grains. 

J. S. Harley had taken a 100 
weighing of sliver from one lap and 
had never been able to get less than 
a variation of 10 grains. He said 
that on cards before and after strip- 
ping there was a variation of over 
10 grains. 

David Clark asked R. L. Huffines, 
Jr.. whether or not he had humidi- 
fiers in the picker room. 

R. L. Huffines, Jr. said he had 
them in the card room and found 
they reduced the variation in sliver. 

David Clark told of a test report- 
ed at a meeting of carders in Char- 
lotte in which a number of varia- 
tions were found im carded sliver 
where laps were allowed one-half 
pound each way and those allowed 
fo run 2 pounds each way. 

C. M. Black had tried humidifiers 
in the lapper room but did net ge! 
results, but he said he believed it 
was due to the fact that all the 
moisture went out the draft pipes. 

A. B. McAlister stated that he was 
preparing to try humidifiers in the 
lapper room on colored work, but 
could not as yet tell the results. 

Member asked what results any 
one had obtained from running five 
hanks up on drawing. 

B. F. Lanier said that the ones 
who had tried 5 hanks up on draw- 
ing found that it worked for a while, 
but in order to get quality he had 
to return to 6 hanks up. 

Oil Spray. 

The next question was: What was 
the results of spraying oil on cot- 
ton? 

J. FE. MeAlister said he was using 
4-10 of 1 per cent and was getting 
rood results. 

David Clark said he was interest- 
ed in a mill using % of 1 per cent 
and it was getting good results and 
told of visits to several mulls that 
has been spraying oil for more than 


a year and all of them were well 
satisfied with the results. 
Prof. J. T. Hilton said he had 


made laboratory tests, using from 1 
per cent down and that he obtained 
very satisfactory results around 1-3 
of 1 per cent. 

Fan Speed. 

J.S. Harley wanted to know which 
was the best: a low or high fan 
speed on pickers and it developed 
from the discussion that 700 R. P. M. 
was considered low and that 1,500 
R. P. M. was considered high. 

A. B. MeAlister said he ran from 
1.000 to 41,200. 

Member said that he 
with beater speed of 1,050. 

G. E. Moore wanted to know what 
caused flats to load. 

M. R. Vick said if was due to cen- 
trifugal speed and that with fast 
speed the flats would load quicker. 


ran 1,100 


J. S. Harley said it was due to a 
heavy grinder that hooked the 
wires, 

J. KE. MeAlister said the best rem- 


edy for loading was light grinding. 
Member said that loading was due 
to too much humidity. 
C. M. Black asked why 175 R. P. M. 
on cylinder should cause loading? 
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Member said he tried reducing 
this speed to 165 but could not tell 
any difference. 

L. R. Gilbert, who had come in 
since the discussion of card drafts, 
said he had raised his card drafts 
to between 125 and 130 and that it 
improved the quality of his 30s 
yarns. He was using 1i-inch cotton. 

Effect of Long Break Drafts. 


The next question was: What 
effect does long break drafts have 
on spinning? 

B. F. Lanier said that formerly 


machinery builders recommended 1 
tooth difference, whereas, now they 
recommend from three to _ four 
teeth difference. 


Cc. M. BLACK, Chairman 
Eastern North Carolina Division 
Southern Textile Association 


Prof. J. T. Hilton had made num- 
erous experiments and found that 
a draft of 1.07 to 1.27, between the 
back and middle rolls, gave the best 
results. He had tested up to 1.72 
and could not find that it made the 
yarn any stronger. 

Member said that he found a dif- 
ference of two teeth gave the best 
results. 

L.. RK. Gilbert asked what would be 
the difference between long break- 
ing draft and a light middle roll? 

Prof. J. T. Hilton said a light mid- 
die roll would give a slip draft. 

C. H. Lawson said he tmed four 
teeth difference and found that it 
made the yarn hairy and weaker. 

Cleaning Spinning. 

The next question was: What was 
the experience with using cleaners 
in the spinning room and reducing 
the price per side to cover the 
cost? 

Member said he tried cleaners but 
preferred to have the regular spin- 
ners do the cleaning. 

Member said that there was 
plenty of time during the day for 
the spinners to clean and that they 
could do it best. 

Another member said he had tried 
both systems and that he liked to 
have rolls picked, but preferred to 
have the spinners do the cleaning. 
He said that the spinners did not 
pick the rolls except when they had 
lime and that often this left them 


without being picked for a long 
time. 
G .E. Moore thought that the 


cleaners assisted in the work, but 
that depended upon the type of 
spinner. 

T. W. Mullen stated that the idea 
of having cleaners in the spinning 
rooms was the same as having bat- 
tery fillers in the weaving room; 
that it resulted in unskilled work 


being done by cheaper help and al- 
lowed the skilled help to do more 
work. He thought the system was 
all right and would also be a good 
way in which to train spinners. 

J. KE. McAlister had worked in a 
mill that had used roller pickers 
because they did not want the spin- 
ners to fill the ends with greasy 
fingers; they were on special quality 
of yarn. 

Member said he preferred the 
spinner to do the cleaning because 
they were more apt to look for the 
cause of broken ends. 

B. F. Lanier favored cleaners be- 
cause it would aid the training of 
new spinners and allow them to do 
unskilled work instead of making 
ba dwork while learning. 

C. M. Black told of an attachment 
which he deseribed was in the 
shape similar to an egg beater, that 
it used by some mill picking rolls. 

Member said that the trouble with 
spinners was -the fault of the over- 


NORMAN B. HILL, Secretary 
Eastern North Carolina Division 
Southern Textile Association 


seers who would not take the trou- 
ble to teach them. 

L. R. Gilbert said that some day 
a man with a great mind would 
visualize a spinning room where 
ends ran all day. He would have 
spinners that would run twice as 
many sides as they do now. 

He said it took longer to make 
spinners than it did jacquard weav- 
ers because there was little effort 
made to train spinners. 

He said that spinners 
made in two 
training. 

C. M. Black told of a new inven- 
tion in a mill in his neighborhood by 
which yarn was spun on card sliver 
and that the same would be fully 


could be 
months with proper 


as smooth as the regularly spun 
yarn. 
Uneven Work. 
The next question was: What 


caused uneven work in the spinning 
room? 

Member said, uneven twister rolls; 
crooked rolls; slack bands. 

C. M. Black wanted to know what 
was the first thing to look for in 
‘ase of uneven yarn? 

Member said, slack bands. 

A. G, Smith said that he first look- 
ed at the roving traverse and then 
at the gearing on the roving ma- 
chine. He said a great deal of un- 
even work was due to the gearing 
being set too deep. 

J. L. Creech said that a great deal 
of uneven roving was caused by 
waste being badly mixed. 

G. C. Sutton said that the greatest 
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sause was uneven rollers, but Black 
said they were assuming that the 
roving was all right. 

David Clark told about a test re- 
cently made by O. G. Murphy for 
The Arkwrights the great variation 
in the amougt of one-inch staple in 
cotton bouggt as one-inch In va- 
rious sections in the country, and 
said that the time would come when 
cotton would be bought according 
to price of the specified length of 
staple obtained from samples. 

The next question was: At what 
point of the traveler does the yarn 
break most? 

D. P. Allen said that lots of things 
caused yarns to break at the bottom 
of the traveler, but that the short 
stroke was frequently the cause. 

J. ©. Creech said that there was 
more breakage at the bottom be- 
cause there was more strain at that 
time. 

M. R. Viek wanted to know why 
there was more strain at the bot- 
fom? 

Cc. H. Lawson said that at the bot- 
tom there was more balloon and 
therefore more strain. 

T. W. Mullen also said that he did 
not. see why there was more strain 
at the bottom. 

D. P. Allen said that when the 
quill was empty the traveler pulled 


L. R. GILBERT, Vice-President 
Southern Textile Association 


fiarder and that better results were 
obtained by using big end bobbins. 

B. F. Lanier said that the weight 
and pull of the traveler depended 
somewhat on the weather. 

L. R. Gilbert said that he under- 
stood the discussion to apply to the 
beginning on filling wind; that is, 
immediately after doffing. 

DD. P. Allen said that if the traveler 
was too light there would be more 
breakage at the bottom and at the 
top. 

C. M. Black was of the opinion 
that excessive breakage just after 
doffing was due to the weight of the 
traveler. 

The next question was: What is 
the relative humidity best on spin- 
ning? 

D. W. Knight thought that 65 per 
cent relative humidity was the best. 
He has 25 stations in his mill and 
the second hands take the readings 
twice per day. 

N. B. Hill has recently installed a 
few humidifying system but was 
not yet certain of the results. He 
seemed to get the best results from 
60 to 70 in spinning and 50 to 55 in 
carding. 


Someone asked G. E. Moore to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IMPROVED 
PONT 
RAYON 
Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 
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of mill receptacles? 


Boxes, Cans, and Barrels. 


1° you use unusual sizes or odd shapes 
Spaulding Service 


includes the making of special Fibre Trucks, 


Ask us to qnote 


on your special requirements. 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre 
products includes parts and finished articles 
for use in the Electrical, Automotive, General 


Industrial, and Textile industries. 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Rochester, New Hampshire 


Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati 

| Cleveland 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago 


Detroit 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Long Draft Spinning 


By H. C. French, American Casablancas Corporation, Boston. 


[GH draft or long draft is a rela- 

tive term, and what would have 
been considered high draft some 
years ago is now common practice 
in the regular process of spinning. 
Many of the mills right around us 
are spinning with a draft of 12, 15, 
or even 18 on long staple cotton on 
their regular three-ro!l process, and 
for many years the leading textile 
machinists, when required, have 
supplied gearing for high drafting 
up to 20 or more. 

The idea of long-draft,—the sup- 
pression of machinery, or elimina- 
lion of processes, in spinning, has 
been a dream for a hundred years. 
You all know of the early efforts and 
experiments and of patents issued a 
hundred years ago in England, covy- 
ering various methods of obtaining 
high draft. These covered numer- 
ous arrangements of rolls and belts. 

Getting down to the present time, 
it was the introduction of the Casa- 
blancas System in 1913, which defi- 
nifely directed attention to the sav- 
ing in cost of producing. yarn by 
eliminating one or more processes 
be'ween the drawing frame and the 
final spinning frame. This system 
was first introduced abroad, and is in 
quite extensive use in Be'gium, Eng- 
land, Italy, Spam, Czecho-Slovakia 
and other countries. I have ne fis- 
ures showing the total numbef. ef 
spindles on long-draft systems i 
Kurope, but there are over four mil- 
lion of them on the Casablaneas svs- 


tem. We are also unable to oblain 


figures on the installations of our 
competitors m the United States, but 
we have at present over {wo hundred 
and fifty thousand running on the 
Casablaneas system. 
Casablaneas Uses Long Draft on 
Short Staples. 

It was first thought that long-draft 
was more satisfactory when used on 
long-staple colton, bul the Casa- 
blaneas system has c'early demon- 
strated that long draft may be ob- 
tained with short staples. I think it 
is safe to say that no one really dis- 
putes this. 

I have a copy of the report of the 
chairman of the British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Association, in 
which he states that yarn examina- 
tions has disclosed the fact that yarn 
spun on high draft or low draft sys- 
tems showed there was no signifi- 
eant difference between them for 
trade purposes, and that the high 
and low draft yarns were equal in 
quality an dregularity. On no high- 
draft system was there any greater 
damage done to the fibre than on the 
low. I know of an instance where 
samples of long and _  short-drafi 
yarns submitted to the Cotton Re- 
search Association in Boston have 
met with the same opinion. I also 
have other reports from abroad, 
showing the same results. Admitling 
that high and low-draft yarns are 
equal in quality and strength, we 
get down to the question of the 
method to be employed. 

To be accepted, any long-draft 
the regular process, and it should 


*Extracts from an address delivered be- 
fore the Pawtuxet Valley Textile Associa- 
tion, 


produce a better yarn. It must be 
eysiem must produce a yarn equal to 
s'mple, and its adjustment practical- 
ly fool-proof. It must be positive in 
i's ection; if must be easy to piece 
up. The gearing must be easily 
rhanged to make slight changes in 
the draft. .It should not differ too 
much from [he regular process spin- 
ning, "making it necessary to train 
operatives especially for it, and if 
should be adaptable to short draft 
as well as lone draft. 
Control of Roving 

The characteristic features of a 
high-draft system are the devices 
employed, by which the roving may 
be control‘ed up to a point much 
nearer the nip of the front rolls 
than is usually the case. In fine 
spinning this has been possible to a 
certain extent without making any 
radical changes in the spinning 
frame. but the difficulty of using 
short staple cotton has made it nec- 
essary to introduce special roller 
arrangements. These may be classi- 
fied in three groups: First, those 
employing leather bands. Second, 
those in which there are three lines 
of bottom rollers on the middle of 


one of which there may be either 


one or two top rollers. Third, those 
having an auxiliary line of small 
diameter rollers placed between the 
normal middle tine and the front! 
rollers. In all of these the same 
conditions must exist. The front 
setting, between nip and nip, mus! 
be much less than the length of the 
staple and the control over the rov- 
ing immediately behind the front 
rollers must be such as to permil 
the latter to withdraw the longer 
fibres without difficulty. 


The first of these conditions is 
obtained in the Casablancas system 
by the use of leather bands on the 
middie line of rollers, both top and 
bottom. In any of the others by 
small diameter top rol!s in 
the second or auxiliary line. 


The second condition necessitates 
the use of a very light grip of the 
material, and consequently where an 
auxiliary top roller is used, its 
weight and construction are of con- 
siderable importance. 


Yarn as Level and Strong as Low 
Draft. 

At first it was natural that there 
should be some doubts as to whether 
high draft will produce yarn as leve! 
and strong as the more familiar low 
draft and multiple doubling system. 
These doubts have now been re- 
moved, and numerous careful tes({s 
which I have before mentioned. 
have demonstrated that provided 
fhe number of doublings is not re- 
duced below certain limits. drafts 
can be increased without detrimen! 
to the fineness or quality of the 
yarn. 


The theory underlying the various 
high-draft systems that are now 
available, is that of bringing” the 
shorter fibre in the sliver under 
better control. You all know thal 
all varieties of cotton contain a very 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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These Savings Began in 1917 


EN years ago, Link-Belt Silent Chain Such potent performance records as these 
Drives were inaugurated on the spinning naturally make mill men stop and think. 
7 frames of the American Spin; 00 - They are largely responsible 

ning Co., Greenville, S. C. for Link-Belt’s dominance of 
8 (J. E. Sirrine & Co.,Engineers). | | * the textile field. There are 
:3 more Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Today these same drives are textile installations than all 


functioning—chalking up a 6G 
increase in production an- 


other kinds of chain drivescom- 
bined—more food for thought. 


nually—making for a finer 
product—and better morale. HowcanLink-BeltSilentChain 
S This mill is obtaining an in- | Drives be adapted to your par- 
; crease in production equivalent to the work ticular needs? We suggest you send for the 
turned out by 11 extra frames—has been since Link-Belt Textile Book No.625. Nothing “cut 
1917! and dried” but facts told in an interesting way. 
r 3082 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
1103-1104 Statler Bldg. Atlanta.............. ..511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 
229 Brown-Mark Bldg. New Orleans, La. 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C....... 908 Commercial Bank Bidg. Offices in Principal Cities 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 


y 
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Carding and Spinning 
Discussed At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 


‘(Continued from Page 6) 


explain the air cooling system in the 
Katonton Cotton Mills 

Mr. Moore said he had built a 
funnel that came under ground and 
that if through a fan and 
under cold water pipes and into a 
perforated pipe which began at 18 


passed 


inches and tapered down to three 
inches, as it passed through the 
mill. He had also put th® humidi- 


fier heads in the tunnel He said 
this system would cool the mill 10 
degrees in very hot weather. 

Someone asked Pref. T. R. Hart to 
explain what is meant by regain? 

Mr. Hart said regain was based on 
bone-dry weight of fabrie or yarn 
and represented the moisture that is 
absorbed. 

M. R. Viek wanted to know the 
loss in drving out cotton on a day 
like this,—in other words, he want- 


ei to know the normal moister in 
cotton. 

Prof. Hart said that the normal 
was 8 per cent, 

The next question was: What 


causes the weak places in the yarn 
1% to 2 inches long as they come 
from the spinning frame? 

D>. W. Knight said that at times 
the waste had something to do with 
it and often it was due to worn 
flutes on steel rolls. 

Member said it was due te neglect 
of twist. 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 
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B. F. Lanier said that these thin 
places cost the mill money because 
they broke on the twisters. 

Prof. Hilton said that it might be 
due to the character of cotton— 
ttiat is, some cotton has more long 
staple than others. 

David Clark cited a recent letter 
from a prominent manufacturer, 
saying that mills using strips were 
fooling themselves about the waste 
and that recent tests show that the 
mills lost by reworking sctrips. 

. M. Black told of working as a 
section man in a mill in which the 
cotton lapped on the rolls and want- 
ed to know the causes. 

Member said that if the cotton 
was long the spreading of the roli 
would cause the lapping. 

Another member said that the 
lapping of roving on the rolls was 
fue to trying to make fine numbers 
out of short staple cotton and thaf 
while it is easy to put strips in cot- 
ton, it was hard to get them through 
fhe machines. He said that in one 
case he had added 25 per cent strips 
and had to add 25 per cent on the 
drawing sliver in order to get the 
same weight yarn. 

M. R. Vick went back to the mat- 
ter of flats filling up and said that if 
was usually due to the bow of the 
back plate on the cards. 

Another member. said 
lapping up of roving 
short break draft. 

The hour of 1 o'clock having been 
reached, the meeting adjourned and 
the members went in cars to a place 
near the Roanoke Mills, where they 


that 
was 


the 
due to 


were guests at a barbecue, which 
was served by the Rosemary, Roa- 
noke and Patterson Mills. 

After the barbecue there was a 
short business session at which T. 
W. Mullen was elected chairman of 
the Kastern North Caro:ina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
and the invitation of Prof. Nelson, 
of the Textile Sehool of N. C. State 
College, to hold the meeting at his 
school early in October was accept- 
ed, 


Among Those Present, 


Among those who attended the 
meeting aft Roanoke Rapids were: 


Aldridge, W. J., See., 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Allen, D. P., Overseer Carding No. 2 

Mill, Rosemary, N. C. 
Allen, J. F., Overseer Spinning, Cas- 
well Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C€. 


Mandeville 


Batton, J. B., Spinner No. 2 Mill, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co, Rosemary, 
N. 


Black, C. M., Supt., Borden Mfg. Co., 
Goldsboro, N. 

Black, J. W., Student, A. 
lewe, Raleigh, N. C. 

Brown, Harry L., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


& E. Col- 


Brown, J. O., Oversee? Carding, Roa- 
noke Mill No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, 
N: G. 

Browne, Owens Hand, Student, N. G. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunn, J. H., Supt., Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C. 

Burbury, W. H., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Staley Textile Starches 


Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 


STALEY’S ECLIPSE MILL STARCHES Thin-boiling Starches for 
Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 


Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Finishing. 


Thick-boiling Starch, 
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Cannon, L. 8. Gen. Overseer Weav- 
ing, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, 


Cates, C. C.. Overseer Twisting, 
Warping, Winding, etc., Edenton, 
N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Comer, M. G., Student, Textile Dept., 
N. GC. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cooper, Jas. W., Supt., Harriett Mills 
Nos. 2 and 3, Henderson, N. C. 

Craven, F. L., Carder, Borden Mfg. 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Creech, J. O., Overseer Spinning, 
Mobile Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 


Grouch, L. B. Overseer Spinning, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, 
N. G. 


Culbreth, J. A.. Card Room, Borden 
Mfz. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Dean, Wm. 8S., Cotton Buyer, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

Dilworth, A. L., Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. €. 


Dulin, J. H.. Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dunn, J. B.. Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dunn, J. M. Student, N. C. State 


College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Eason, A. V., Night Overseer Wind- 
ing, Patterson Mills, Rosemary, 

Garner, J. T., Overseer Spinning No. 
2, Rosemary, N. C. 

Gilbert, L: R., Supt., Audrey Spin- 
ning Mill, Weldon, N. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Sec. ad Treas., South- 
ern Textile Association, Charlotte, 
N.C 

(Continued on Page 31) 


For Heavy Sizing and Stiff 


re- 


washed and re-bolted for 
Sizing and Finishing. 
For Bright Colored Warps 


or Fabries, Rayon and Snve- 


‘ial Finishes. 


For Khaki, or White Goods. 


25 Church St., New York 


88 Bread St., Boston 
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Standards are of No Value Unless Adhered to 


UNIFORMITY IS THE ACID TEST 
THAT YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


LARGE percentage of the smashes on automatic looms are 
caused by improperly constructed bobbins. 


Without accurately made bobbins, the automatic bobbin- — 
changing loom must necessarily be a failure. 

When these looms were first introduced, the U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Company developed and perfected the automatic loom 
bobbin, and for seventeen years, the duration of the original patent, 

- was the exclusive manufacturer. 

Rings must be straight and not wavy so that spacing will be 
uniform. We gauge every ring to make sure they are straight. 
Rings must all be of just the right temper and spring so that they 
will not get loose or break. We temper our own in electric ovens, 
controlling the tempering process scientifically so that every ring 
is alike. 

We are unique amongst bobbin makers, in that we “‘roll our own’”’ 

Butt and tip are gauged rings from start to finish to make sure that faulty rings do not undo 
as accurately as the rings. ‘ . 
the painstaking care we use in selecting the stock and the operations 


Main Office: of boring, reaming, shaping, sizing, and finishing automatic loom 
Providence, R. L bobbins. 
Pranch Office :: It takes four of our factories to produce the millions of better 
iat ne automatic loom bobbins called for every year. 
Atlanta, Ga. Have youtried them? Place your order to-day. Write, phone, 


or wire for service. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS. SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 


a 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


— 


Weight on Warper Beams. 


| would like to ask through your 
Bulletin if the weicht used on 
warper beams while be.ng run on 
the slasher has anything to do with 
them running out uneven, causing 
waste? What would be a reason- 
able amount of waste to the set of 
No. 21.88 yarn with six beams, with 
24.30 threads to the set? 

Bad Roving. 
Editor: 

Would you please allow me space 
in your Bulletin to ask a question 
about roving? Our roving 1s giving 
us lots of trouble. We are running 
| 3-16-inch cotton, and we have our 
steel rolls open to a full 3 1-6-inch 
gauge between frent and middle, 
and our leather rolls open to the 
same gauge We are running it on 
both weighted, and self weighted 
rolis. On the weighted rolls we 
have the saddle off the middle-.roll, 
and still the roving comes through 
whole. Roving is 1% hank. We can 
set the bobbin down on the bottom 
end on a rough concrete floor and 
have someone hold a stick in top of 
the bobbin, and we can take hold of 
the’ roving and pull it off the bobbin 
like pulling fish line off a reel. 

We can set the roving in the bot- 
tom creel and let the rolls pull 1 
over against the cop bars and it will 
stop the back and middle leather 
rolis and hold them. Now, what I 
would like to know is, what is wrong 


with it? And if we cannot get any 
other kind, how can we run that 
kind? Bad Roving. 


Loom Reed Repairs. 


Kditor: 

Will you please answer the fol- 
lowing question through your pa- 
per? 


If a loom reed has been running 
on a coarse weave for six months 
and gives away on the selvage, if it 
is sent to a repair shop and rework- 
ed by a capable man, will it be good 
for six months more? If not, why? 

B. W.—. C. 


Answer to Watcher. 


Editor: 
Will more air space on looms give 
better results and why? Yes: al- 


wavs give all the space you can for 
the yarn. The cloth will fill up bet- 
ter. There will be less reed marks. 
Yarn will also break less. But. in 
giving all of the air space you can, 
lookout —inot to sacrifice reed 
strength. The reed must be strong 


enough to carry the load without 
buckling. 
Second, should the fixer remove 


the loom flag before or after he has 


fixed the loom? ‘The loom should 
remain flagged until the loom is fix- 
cd. It indieates that the loom is 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest for the best article on “The Fine Points of Carding” 
will be governed by the following rules: 


1. Articles must not be longer than three full columns. 

2. Articles must be signed with assumed names but the real name 
and address of the writer must be known to us. 

3. The subject, The Fine Points of Carding, will include anything 
that has a bearing upon the operation of cotton cards. 

4. Articles must be original and articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles on this subject will be thrown out. The 
contestants and all of our readers will be requested to call our attention to 
any articles that show evidence of having been copied. 

6. Articles will be published by us in the order received and 
judges will be instructed that where two are of equal merit the decision 


shall be given to the one received first. 


articles as early as possible. 


It is therefore advisable to mail 


6. In mentioning machinery the name of the maker can not be given 
except when necessary to give such information as special card settings, 


etc. 
have no competitors. 


This rule will not apply to special machinery or attachments that 


7. Articles which are received after May 15, 1927, will not be consid- 


ered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men who, acting 
independently of each other, will read the articles and give us their opinion 


relative to which is the best and second best. 


A vote for first place will 


count one (1) and a vote for second place will count one-half (14). 

9. The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its writer will receive $25.00. The writer of 
the article which receives the second largest vote will receive $15.00, and 


of the third best, $10.00. 


The writer of the best practical article contributed to this contest will 


receive $25. 


The second prize will be $15 and the third prize $10. 


vet to be finished—fixed. It also 
shows that the loom fixer is at one 
of the looms vet flagged. But there 
is a better way vet devised—soon as 
the fixer reaches the loom he is te 
fix, he should hang a white disc on 
the red flag or colored signal. This 
will definitely show just where the 
fixer is located among his looms: 
no matter how many looms are flag- 
ged for him to fix. This dise would 
he no than 4 or 6 inches of 
diameter or square. Yes Sir. 


less 


Figuring Yards on Yarn on Spool. 


Editor: 

I am sending a rule for figuring 
ihe amount of yarn on a spool. 
Weigh an empty spool and then 
weigh a full one. Subtract the 
weight of the empty spool. Suppose 
the empty spool weighs % of a 
pound and the full spool weighs a 


pound. The difference is % of a 
pound. 
The weight times the standard 


limes the count gives the number of 
varns on the’'spool, or % times 840x20 


gives 10,500 yarns, the correct an- 
swer. M. T. M. 

Answer to Won-to-No. 
Editor: 


Is there a rule to ascertain amount 
of yards on 4x5 spool, 1%-inch 
hand, from a 6-inch Franklin dyed 
package is asked by Won-to-No? 

Yes there is. Here is the simplest 
rule available. Weigh 10 yards from 


any package very carefully by 
grains. ‘Multiply the 10-yards by 
8 1-3. This will equal 83 33-100 for 
a dividend. Now divide this by the 
weight grains. Suppose the 
weight of the 10 yards is 5 4-10 
grains. 83.33+-5- 1-10—16.34 yarn 
number. Now multiply 16.34 by 


840—13,725 vards to the pound. Now 
weigh the Franklin dyed package. 
Suppose it weighs 1% pounds. Now 
multiply 13.725 by 1%. This will 
equal 20,587 vards in the package. As 
a rule the paper band or tube or 


core ie eounted in as yarn. But 
ofherwise, if the tube weighs [00 
grains he will have to deduct 

100 

—~yards 
7/OO (grains per Ib.) 

from the 20,587 yards 20,587 - less 
100-7000 equals 1-70 less yards 
Neps in Cotton. 

Editor: 

The writer would like to have 
some information about “Neps,” 
from both an _ agricultural and 


manufacturing standpoint. 

What causes “Neps” in cotton as 
it comes to the mills? Is it possible 
for the farmers or ginners to elimi- 
nate them? Why do certain sections 
of cotton growing territory, and cer- 
fain types of cotton have more 
“Neps” than other sections and 
types? What machines or methods 
in the mills will cause “Neps,” and 
what or some methods for removing 
them? 


If any reader knows the answer lo 
any one or all of these questions, 
please give the rest of us the bene- 
fii of the information. If any one 
is not sure he knows the answer, 
buf has a plausible theory, bring 
that out too. “Whatisit” 


Answer to Questioner. 


Editor: 

In answer to Questioner wanting 
a rule to reduce card or drawing 
siiver to hank, let him divide the 
weight of any one yard of sliver 
into 8.33. That will give him the 
hank of that sliver. 8.33 divided by 
56 equals 1.48 hank. 

Dugout, 
Answer to Dixie. 


Editor: 

Theoretically,. pulling the yarn off 
over the end of a stationary bobbin 
does affect the twist, but practically 
the effect is too small to be notice- 
able, 

Every” coil pulled off affects the 
twist one turn. This one turn is dis- 
tributed over the distance of the coil. 
As four inches is probably about the 
length of an average coil, the twist 
is affected on an average of about 
one fourth a turn per inch. 

The problem expressed as a 
formula will be as follows: 

{ 
Dia. bobbin x 3.1416 

‘in per inch. 
Theory and Practice. 
20,587 +70— 194 yards 20,587- 
294—20,°93 actual yardage. 
Salvage. 


change 


less 


Answer to Watcher. 


Editor: 

In reply to Watcher's question, | 
will say that a reed with wide air 
space will give better results for 
this reason: it gives the threads 
more room to pass each other, and 
spooler knots will weave through 
better and also kinks. 

Now, about loom fixers taking 
down dlags, I think he should fix the 
loom before moving the flag. For 
this.reason he may go to a loom and 
lake down the flag and go behind 
the loom and stoop down working 
on loom and weaver come and not 
see the fixer and start the loom up. 

And loom fixer may loosen some 
part about the loom and then have 
lo go and get some part for the loom 
and weaver come and start loom in 
motion and thus break some part of 
the loom. 5. C. 


Answer to Twine Mill. 


Editor: 
To the inquiry made by Twine 
Mill regarding ordering thread 


guides for twisters and as to wheth- 
er they should be the same as those 
used on spinning frames, will say 
that there are many different kinds 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


A Series of Articles Contributed to a Prize Contest on This Subject 


Four more of the articles submitted in the contest to determine the best 


paper on “The Fine Points of Carding” are given below. 
articles were published last week. 
all have been published. 


five 
until 


The firs! 
The series will continue weekly 


As the time limit for entering the contest does not expire until May 15, 
there is still time for more men to enter the contest and we hope to receive 
many more papers before that time. 


Bear in mind that all articles must be mailed not later than May 15. 
rhe rules that govern the contest are given in full on Page 12. 


Number Six 


There are several elements that enter into the process of carding cotton, 
and everyone who would make a success of carding must have certain 
qualifications. First, there is ihe element of enjoying your work, and taking 
pride in the quality of finished work turned off by your cards. Also, you 
must have good judgment and a keen sense of touch. You must give your 
employers the benefit of your experience. You should have that adapta- 
bility or personal touch, which go a long way im making your cards reflec! 


your knowledge. A man’s knowledge should “improve with use.” And 
he should always cultivate that sensitive touch. 
On a cotton card the clothing should always be good and tight. And 


should be ground to a very even surface. The clothing manufacturers 


specifications are a very good standard to adopt for your work. After 
seeing that your cylinder, doffer and flats are ground true, we will take 


the method of setting up a card. Presuming that we have good laps to run, 
I will take % or 15-16-inch staple cotton for my standard. We will set the 
licker-in, after having seen that it is in good condition, to cylinder .007, 
then remove it and set the bottom screens; front %-inch, bottom .034, back 
part at licker-in .015. This gives us a good air draft under card. Now we 
will set back plate .015 at bottom and .012 at top. We then turn cylinder 
over slowly to see if it rubs any part, if not then we replace licker-in and 
set our screen toe to licker-in %-inch. Now several screen toes are made 
with the ribs very wide. I removed these ribs and inserted a perforated 
sheet tin instead and cut my fly at least one third, and get out more dirt 
and foreign matter. Now set our feed plale to .010 or if you determine that 


the majority of your staple is good and even then set to 012. 
closer the licker-in will cut your fibres and lower 
lsut before you leave this setting see how far 
the bottom of your feed plate. Then remove feed plate and set your knives 
to the licker-in top to .007, bottom .010. But the distance between top 
knife and feed plate must be determined by the fly that is thrown out by 
your make of card. Not all are alike in this respect. This should be 
studied very carefully. Having set our knives to their positions we replace 
feed plate at the correct setting, then take our flats next. 

Most all grinders and overseers take out one flat at each stand, but I 
learned to take out one, leave one, take out one, that gives you one flat at 
center of stand, instead of a vacant space. I have found this method very 
satisfactory, while it take a little more time. To get a correct setting of 
you flat you must consider how much you can put through each card and 
and do the work property. Take a production of 100 to 125 pounds per 
card in 10 hours. My flats are set as follows, and give very good results: 
Back O11, then to the top or middle stand set it to .010, then your back 
middie should be a little tight on 011. Then set the front to .009, and the 
middle front should be a little tight on .010. Turn your card cylinder to 
ascertain if it rubs or touches any flats. See that all nuts are tight. Then 
the percentage or front plate is adjusted to .022 at top and .034 at bottom. 
Of course, this setting varies, as to the amount of toppings required. Set 
the bottom plate to .022. Then we adjust doffer to cylinder by loosening 
the bearing nuts a lilt'e then pulling it in with the adjusting rod nuts. Set 
doffer to 007. See that all nuts are good and tight then turn cylinder and 
doffer 


If set any 
your breaking strength. 
your mote knives are from 


partly over to see that your setting is true. Take the comb with 
your hand and see that it works very freely, then set to 012. Now set the 


comb so that the web will bag just a little. Never allow your card to have 
an excessive draft of air or tension. Now put your lap on the card and 
put it in operation. Note the quality of your work and always keep your 
eye on the se!vedges, as they generally show the neps and bad carding 
first. 

If you are crowding your cards with work, then to speed up the flats 
a little will help as they take out most of the neps and other substance 
which your screen and mote knives do not get. Do not over speed a card 
or expect the very best of work, if your laps are not up to the standard 


Continued on Page 16) 


THE EYE IS THE THING 


Take a Fiat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. 
the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


Examine 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 
pending on the length of service. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the yarn can escape those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 


The eye is the thing! 


And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 
New England Office: 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. ¢. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield. England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Atlantic City Meeting 

ORE 800 manufac- 

turers are expected to attend 
the meetings this week of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers at Atlantic City. The 
meeting is of unusual interest be- 
cause the associations will hold two 
joint sessions. 

The American Association con- 
ventions opens on Thursday morn- 
ing for the first session, with Jas. P. 
Gossett, president, in the chair. 

The complete program for 
convention of the Southern mill 
men including the joint meetings 
with the National Association is as 
follows: 


Friday, May 13, 10 A. M. 


Annual Convention called to order 
by President Jas. P. Gossett. 
Invocation. 


Announcement of Committees. 


the 


President's Address—Jas. P. Gos- 
sett, Williamston, 8. C. 
Address—Hon. James A. Emery, 


Washington, D. C., General Counsel, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

Address—Dr. E. C. Brooks, Presi- 
dent, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Joint Meetings, the National As- 
sociation of Cotfon Manufacturers 
and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. 


Afternoon Session, Friday, May 13, 
2 P. M. 
William B. MacColl, 
dent, presiding. 
Topic—* 
chandising.” 
Speakers: 
dent, 


Spencer Turner, Presi- 
Association of Cotton Textile 


Different Aspects of Mer- 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Merchants of New York: M. J. War- 
ner, President, Converters’ Associa- 
tion; Harry Lauten, Vice-President, 
Converters’ Association: W. M. G. 
Howse, President, National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association; repre- 
sentative of National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
Banquet. 


7 P. M. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Joint President, 
presiding; Jas. P. Gossett, toastmas- 
ter. 


Speakers: Walter D. Hines, Presi- 
dent, the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., New York; Spencer Turner, 
President, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York: of- 
ficers of the American and National 
Associations. 


Business Session, Saturday, May 14, 
10 A. M. 


Report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, W. M. MeLaurine, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Report on the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C., 
Joint President. 


Reports of Committees: 


(a) National Committee, Stuart W. 
Cramer, Chairman. 

(b) Traffic Committee, Geo. W. 
Forrester, Traffic Manager. 


(c) Special Advisory Committee, 
B. E. Geer, Chairman. 


(d) Foreign Trade Committee, J. 
Woodside, Chairman. 


(e) Cotton Committee, Jno. A. 
Law, Chairman. 
(f) Resolution: H. R. Fitzgerald, 


Chairman. 
(gz) Nominations, C. 
Chairman. 
Election of Officers. 
Presentation of President's Medal. 
Adjournment. 
Full reports of the meeting will 


be carried in these columns next 
week. 


E. Hutchison, 


Southern Yarn Spinners 
Association Disbands 


The Southern Yarn Spinners’ As- 


‘ sociation is to be disbanded at once, 


according to official announcement 
made from headquarters of the or- 
ganization this week. It was ex- 
plained by officials of the associa- 
tion that this action is the result of 
the organization meeting of the 
Carded Yarn Spinners group of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, held in 
Charlotte last week. 


As the membership of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association is 
made up of carded yarn spinners in 
the South, it is felt that the work 
that has been done by the associa- 
tion can now be more logically and 
effectively carried on through the 
Textile Institute. At the same time, 
it was stated that the facilities of 
the Textile Institute are expected 
to greatly broaden the scope of the 
work that has been done by the 
spinners organization, and that fact 
is responsible for decision to have 


the Institute group displace the 
spinners association. 
For the past several years the 


Southern Yarn Spinners Association 
has maintained offices in Charlotte 


in charge of C. Singleton Green, 
secretary. 


Prominent Speakers for 
N. C. Meeting 


The committee in charge of the 
program for the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of North Carolina, to 
be held at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., on June 24 and 25, has been 
able to secure definitely or other- 
wise some of the outstanding speak- 
ers of the country, according to an- 
nouncement from Hunter Marshall, 

r. secretary. Mr. Marshall says: 


pettet, x Biss 
or Dorn 


A.C.LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Thursday, May 12, 1927. 


“Among the speakers will be Hon. 
Edgar Watkins, of Atlanta, who is a 
most attractive speaker, and an out- 
standing authority on traffic and 
transportation problems. 


‘Dr. G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt 
University, will address one of the 
sessions. An official of the Tennes- 
see Manufacturers Association wrote 
us that ‘Dr. Dyer is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, speakers on 
industrial questions in the country. 


“Others who will probably be on 
the program are Senator Carter 
Glass, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and for many years Unit- 
ed States Senator from Virginia; 
Hon. Homer L. Ferguson, former 
president of the National Manufac- 
turers Association, and for many 
years president of Newport News 
Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany.” 


Want Better Cotton 


Editor: 


I have read the letter of W. L. 
Phillips, superintendent of the Social 
Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, 
Ga., with reference to mills aiding 
farmers to grow better cotton. I am 
sure the mills will agree with Mr. 
Phillips’ letter. 


There is no one in the milis that 
realizes the importance of having.a 
uniform grade of cotton more than 
the superintendent. It take a uni- 
from grade of cotton to spin a uni- 
form yarn. 


The farmers of the West have a 
very poor method of gathering their 
cotton. They pull bolls off the cot- 
ton and carry it to the gin and thrash 
it out of the bolls and then gin it. 
They also have another way of 
gathering cotton, that is by the sled- 
ding method. They make a device 
that pulls off all cotton bolls and 
leaves off of the cotton stalks and 
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they carry this to the gin in this 
shape and gin it. This leaves part 
of boils and leave and stalks in the 
cotton which the mills have to buy 
when they take the cotton. In this 
cottun you will find all lengths of 
staple, causing the waste percentage 
fo run high on this class of cotton— 
the farmer can’t expect to get the 
price he should for good cotton. If 
the cotton was picked and ginned 
with care then the cotton would 
bring a fair price and the spinning 
value would suit the needs of the 
mills, 


I think if the farmer and ginners 
could be made to realize the import- 
ance of picking cotton and the gin- 
ner could improve his cleaning of 
cotton while it is being ginned, then 
the farmer would get the price he 
should for his cotton. 

The mills can not afford to pay 
the price they would pay if the cot- 
ton was clean and uniform in grade, 
for this cotton is dirty and trashy 
and the staple is broken up in gin- 
ning the mil! have to give this low 
price for the cotton because of such 
a high waste per centage in it. 


The other day I happened to go 
through a reginning plant that 
re-gins about 60 bales of this low 
grade cotton a day and I was told 
that the cotton run about 7 per cent 
waste. 


This re-ginning plant runs day and 
night taking this low grade cotton 
and cleaning it and shipping it to 
Europe. 


If mills could get the uniform 
staple cotton that they need all the 
time then the superintendents of the 
mills could put the mills up to the 
maximum of production and keep it 
there and the work would run well 
and the help would be more content- 
ed and labor turnover would be re- 
duced to a minimum, Where you 
have cotton this week or this month 
from one locality and next week or 
next month from another locality 
then you have got to always be re- 
setting your machines to take the 
different lengths of staples. 


Then the president and treasurer 
of the mills can’t understand this 


and they want to change superinten-_ 


dents and they make a change in 
superintendents and the the ‘new 
man is confronted with the same 
thing as the former superintendent. 
Then the new superintendent makes 
changes in overseers and the over- 
seers makes changes in second hands 
and section hands, then the help be- 
gin to change and the first you know 
the mills are in worse shape than il 
was to start with. It costs a lot of 
money all on account of not having 
the right type of cotton for the 
goods that the mills want to make 
and this is brought about by the 
president and treasurer, not knowing 
eotton and getting the right kind for 
their mills. 


In fact, the men that buy cotton 
look at the price more than they look 
at the spinning value of cotton. I 
have run some cotton that was 
bought cheap, but when this cotton 
got through the mill it was high 
price cotton on account of its poor 
spinning value. The work ran bad, 
made waste that went back to open- 
er room the loss in production and 
the waste to be run over made the 
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cotton come high in finished pro- 
duction. 
Yours very truly, 
W. F. SMITH, 
Superintendent, 
Houston Cotton. and Twine Mills, 
Houston, Texas. 


Cotton Yarn Mills in France 
Operate At 70% of 
Normal 


Boston, Mass.—Alston H. Garside, 
director of the Garside Cotton Ser- 
vice, now visiting the cotton centers 
of Europe, cables from Havre re- 
garding the French situation as fol- 
lows: 


“The stock of American cotton at 
Havre and afloat to Havre, is 321,000 
bales, the largest at this time of year 
since 1920. This accumulation is 
due to buying early in the season, 
partly to cover spinner buying and 
partly speculative on the basis. It 
is generally believed that a large 
part of the present stocks is covered 
by forward sales to spinners; it is 
believed that these forward sales are 
few months for delivery within the 
next few months. During the pas! 
two months buying by spinners from 
importers has been small, due to 
the depression in the yarn and cloth 
trade . Spinning mill activity is now 
averaging about 70 per cent of regu- 


lar full normal. Yarn buying is 


from hand to mouth. Spinners have 
little forward business on their 
books. This is a phase of the gen- 
eral business imactivity in France 
due to the rise of franc exchange 
and to the consequent decline in 
franc prices. It is believed that the 
spinning industry will not improve 
greatly for several months. 
“French mills are in good financial 
conditions due to large profits in re- 
cent years. The fact that many 
French mills are substituting Ameri- 
can cotton for Indian this season 
may result in the French consump- 
tion of American cotton this season 
exceeding that of last season, nol- 
withstanding the spinning depres- 
sion. It is expected that spinners 
will buy conservatively for next sea- 
son due to the poor“trade. Import- 
ers are rather sellers than buyers, 
now that the spot situation is un- 
favorable to new import buying.” 


Textile Graduate at Clemson. 


The following will graduate from 
the textile school of Clemson College, 
S. C.. on June 5th: 

T. H. Carter, Timmonsville; C. H. 
Chreitzberg, Williamston; D. A. Gib- 
son, Biscoe, N. C.; W. J. McKemie, 
Atlanta, Ga.: S. M. MeKeown, Corn- 
wall; G. A. Smith, Anderson; D. P. 
Thompson, Seneca. 


Flooded With Answers to 
Advertisement 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 
Please do not issue our advertise- 
ment again. We are flooded with ap- 


plications from Virginia to Texas. 


Send bill for last week's issue and 
oblige. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. MORGAN. 


= 


| Better per month 


“Ship Us 10 Barrels 


Non-Fluid Oil 


Same as Last.” 


For years we have been receiving orders 
like that from textile mills all over the 
country. 


Good salesmanship can sell almost any 
kind of lubricant once, but regular repeat 
orders for more than thirty years are 
proof positive of value and satisfaction. 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


is made by our exclusive process that 
eliminates the “drip” of liquid oil and 
insures the highest lubricating quality. 


We gladly send testing samples and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” Send in coupon today. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery’ 
— sample of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 
elow :— 
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The Fine Points of Carding 
‘Continued from Page 13) 


yeu require. Your card hand should not be overloaded with cards or he 
cannot give them the proper attention. 

And another very important thing its to get the very best grinders 
possible. It takes many years experience to make a good grinder. I am 
sorry that there are not many promising ones coming up. 

To get the best result from all your cards, your grinder must always 
he on a tour of inspection to catch the little things so they cannot develop 
into big one. Caution your card tenders against allowing a card to choke. 
hoth at licker-in or at doffer, for every choke has its bad effects. Because 
the very best results we get from a card is not as good as we would like 
to have it. The better the carding expected the better the grinder and 
tender rquired. One other thing that-is necessary is the temperature and 
humidity, for both of these are factors in good carding and should not be 
overlooked. And again you should have your cotton properly processed 
before using it, for it should be opened at least twelve hours before carding. 

“Corn Husker.” 


Number Seven 


As I understand il, this contest is on cards only. There are many 
things to be taken into consideration in the operation of cards. One im- 
portant factor is the stock and its condition. If the cotton was all raised 
in the same locality one of the greatest problems of the mills wou!d disap- 
pear. The length of staple, the amount put through the cards both have 
a great deal to do with the results obtained from the ecards. 

While most makes of cards are built on the same principle, there is 
considerable difference between them. Without mentioning any particular 
card I am confining my remarks to one make. I will also consider the 
machine to be practically new and in first class shape. There is such a 
range in yarn numbers that I will take 30s yarns. 

Now I would consider the draft 110 with one inch staple. I confine 
myself to these because some mills are on altogether different staple and 
numbers and would not agree with me. Most of my remarks however. will 
apply to all. 

First in importance is keeping cards sharp. A sharp card will do fair 
work with indifferent settings, but the best settings will not make a dull 
card do anything except poor work. 

Every one that pretends to be a grinder knows about cleaning out the 
cards and getting them ready to be ground, so will pass over that. 
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Be sure that your traverse rolls are true, that is all of their surface 
touches the cylinder or doffer. Next see that the emery is good. Number 
40 or 7 emery is good, number 7 being best for dull cards or coarse work. 
kmery on traverse rolls should be changed every week, Set the rolls on 
cylinder so that sparks appear all along, from edge to edge. There is no 
danger of injury to wire with heavy grinding and with the way the wire 
it pitched if you set the roll down heavy, it will give a long slope to the 
point and keep the wires more like they are when new, a needle point, it is 
called. 

Now the doffer does not need such heavy grinding, just a spark occa- 
sionally. The grinder should go back down on cylinder again after a 
couple of hours and when a roll that has just been covered is used for the 
lirst time, it should be looked after oftener. Rolls should be covered 
Saturday and allowed to dry over Sunday. Grinding flats with solid rolls 
doesn't require such heavy grinding as the cylinder . The flats should be 
ground about five hours and ground at the same time as the cylinder and 
doffer. Use one drum to two sets of traverse grinders and change at noon 
‘s a mighty good rule. Drum emery should be kept in good shape, but 
only needs covering about 3 times a year if taken care of. Cards should 
be ground every 30 days at least, 25 days would be better, 

Settings. 

To set card, set feed plate to licker-in .010; mote knives to licker-in .007 
or closer and slightly pitched toward licker-in. Set licker-in screen in two 
parts, lip to licker, 4-inch, where front part joins back section of licker-in 
screen %-inch; where back section joins cylinder screen 1-16-inch; licker-in 
to cylinder .007; cylinder screen to cylinder at licker-in .029; screens at 
bottom where they join, .058; lip of front screen at doffer, %4-inch: back 
plate at bottom .022; at top 017. Set flats a snug .010 at all 5 setting points. 
In leaving out flats to set by, be sure that openings are left so that easy 
uccess may be had to them. Do not let the openings for front stands 
run up under rocker shaft so that you have to twist and turn your fingers 
in order to get the gauge in. Let the opening come just back of rocker 
shaft. Be sure to hold flats down firmly at end stands to bend while setting. 
More flats are faced at these two end stands than anywhere else. Be sure 
that belt on flat pulley is not too tight as this often pulls flats into cylinder 
when put on tight, especially after setting flats. 


Set stripper plate according to the amount of strips that you want to 
take out. A good setting where lots of strips are wanted is .051 and the 
‘nore strips, the better the work, of course. Set front plate below stripping 
wor 029; doffer to cylinder .007; if on a cement floor .005, doffer comb to 
doffer .029; stripper comb to flats .029. Be sure that all s'iver guides and 
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irumpets are kept scoured off, as gummy substances collect there, causing 
a drag and many ends come down. 

Strips cards 3 to 4 times a day, stripping the next card before the end 
is put up after stripping. There are several stripping systems, but none 
of them can equal the rol stripper for good work. Oiling is very important. 
One to two drops once a day in all bearings, although most mills oil the 
so-called slow moving bearings once a week. This is wrong. as a s!OW 
moving bearing, where enclosed, requires the same oiling needed on faster 
moving parts. The slower bearings will not heat like the faster ones, but 
will gum up and take a lot of power to move and cut out. The usual custom 
is to put enough oil on cylinder bearings at one time to oil the whole card 
and tet it go at that. This runs out on the machine, keeps the screens dirly 
and keeps the cards “messed up” generally. 

Cleaning cards is another item that has an important bearing on good 
carding. They should be wiped off, never fanned off. In p'ace of fanning, 
let the operative take a handful of stripping waste and wipe off 4 times 
daily. You can’t expect a machine to do good work when you blow strips 
that have already been thrown off, back into the work. 

In laying down laps, 4 lap should never be allowed to run through, 
lail-end, I mean. That is about as harmful a thing as can be done and 
knocks settings out, jams wire and causes all sorts of trouble. Operative 
should break out a yard or two before down new laps. This does awa, 
with a lot of uneven work, otherwise the ends wiggle around the picker 
slicks and do not feed evenly. The custom is to put any old green hand 
on cards but that is one place where you need a hand that is-reliable and 
able to do what you tell him. 

They all yell for good work from the cards and yet there is not another 
machine that is abused as much and still they wonder why they do nol 
get good carding. Cards should be overhauled by a competent and responsi- 
ble man every two years, It pays any mill to get a good man to do this no 
matter at what price. Put the grinders on the work with the overhauler 
and he will teach them enough to pay his wages. 

Girinder. 


Number Eight 


In regard to the Fine Points of Oarding, some carders will say this is 
a big subject and it is, but if can be done. This good old southland is doing 
some good carding at present, bul I will try to mention a few things thal 
will help poor carding. 
I will assume we have a perfect lap to start with. The cards should 
be level and have good clothing. Cylinder, doffer and flats and licker-in 
should. be level and have good clothing. Cylinder, doffer and flats and 
licker-in should be sharp, keep that in mind. The feed plate should bé set 
for the ounce lap and staple you are using and not set by guess work. 
Set mote knives as close as you ean get them. Licker-ins with dull 
teeth or teeth that have been knocked down by slugs will cause cloudy 
carding. Also, if the licker-in.is set too far off, it will cause cloudy carding. 
The flats should be set the same at each setting point. 
| If the flat sprocket is not true and worn chains run slack, it will cause 
a jerk and allow trash to shp through and cause bad work. The screen 
should: be taken out and cleaned once a year. Choke-ups that are forced 
vut and the cards not stripped properly and reset afterwards will make 
poor work, and a.so shorten the life of the card. 
; Grinding. rolls should be true and new fillet used every 6 cards ground. 

The grinder should have a sysiem for covering his grinding rolls. A card 
should be grognd and reset after 2,000 pounds of cotton have been put 
through. Grinding rolls should have a speed of 420 r.p.m., and the speed 
across cylinder should .be 12 seconds as this will give the fillet stroke for 
stroke. When doffer comb is set too close, it will take out neps that should 
remain in the doffer and be stripped out. 

A good setting for average work is .022. The trumpel should have a 
taper bore and from end of trumpet to bite of coiler rolls shou'd be a six- 
‘eenth of an inch shorter than the staple of colton being used. This will 
help break draft when lumps come through. Otherwise thick and thin 
places will appear in the sliver. If comb boxes are in bad shape or comb 
biades are loose, causing a rattle, the sliver will curl as the blade plays to 
and from doffer. 

I will nol mention settings as each carder makes tests and sets for best 
results. 

System. 


Number Nine 


First, always card as light as possible, That is put just as few pounds 
per hour threugh eards as is actually necessary to keep your spinning 
running. This rule should be followed regardless of whether cards are 
gushed for production or not. See that every card is run every minute 
possible. ‘To accomplish this do not allow strippers to have more than 
- three cards stopped at a time. Where the mill has not sufficient cards, to 
card light.enough to give good results, run the cards during the noon hour. 
At end of week do not allow all cards to be stopped for two to four hours 
for’ cleaning. There is not other one process in the mill where quality, 
production, and cost per pound of finished product can be helped as much 
as by good carding. Al! mill men will agree to the above statement, and 
we should see to it that every card runs every minute possible before we 
ask the owners of mills to put more money in cards. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Today's fine fabrics 
demand quality dyestuffs 


preference for the smart and 

beautiful in fabrics imposes ex- 
acting standards throughout every 
stage of textile manufacturing. The 
finishing of textiles is, therefore, of 
paramount importance. 


Here is where G D C can relieve you 
of uncertainty, even of anxiety. Spe- 
cializing, as we do, in the production 
of the better grades of dyestuffs, en- 
ables us to satisfy every requisite es- 
sential to satisfactory finishing. 


Also, you may place. dependence in 
the ability and willingness of G D C to 
cooperate in placing your dyeing proc- 
esses on a high plane of efficiency. 
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Becky Ann’s Section 


RS. ETHEL THOMAS, well and 

affectionately known throughout 
the cotton mills of the South as 
“Becky Ann Jones,’ has joined the 
editorial staff of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin and will edit a section 
or supplement to be known as the 
“Home Section.” 


Mrs. Thomas was formerly with 
the Mill News and the work of her 
pen was the greatest factor in the 
development of that paper. 


Her intimate understanding of 
mill problems and conditions, to- 
gether with her unusual ability as 
a writer, made her universally pop- 
ular with mill people. 

While with the Mill News and 
later with the Shuttle at LaGrange, 
Ga., she wrote a number of stories 
of cotton mill life such as “Only a 
Factory Boy,’ “A Man Without a 
Friend,” “Hearts of Gold,” “The 
Better Way,” etc., and on account 
of the demand for her books, we 
bought the copyrights of ten of them 
part of which have already been 
published in book form. 


Mrs. Thomas will, as stated above, 
edit the HOME SECTION of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. It will 
have only eight pages at the start, 
but will be very much on the style 
of the former Mill News, and will 
undoubtedly grow both in circula- 
tion and in size. 


Beginning this week the Southern 
Textile Bulletin will be issued in 
two editions. 

The first .r mill edition will be 
exactly the same as that which we 
have been publishing and the sub- 
scription will be the same, that is, 
$2 per year. 

The second or Home Edition will 
contain the Home Section as edited 


by Mrs. Thomas and the subscrip- 
tion price of the Home Edition will 
be $3.00 per year. In other words, 
the payment of $1.00 extra will be 
charged those subscribers who wish 
to receive the Home Section in ad- 
dition to the regular Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


The Home Section will carry the 
news of the mill villages and in it 
will run, as serials, stories by Mrs. 
Thomas. The first story will be 
“Driven From Home” and later 
there will be other stories of mill 
life from her pen. 


Everyone admits that the cotton 
mill operatives want and need a 
journal or paper that will furnish 
reading matter covering mill village 
activities. 


At least eight efforts have been 
made to establish a cotton mill 
operatives paper, but all of them 
have been failures and have resulted 
in heavy financial loss to those who 
made the effort. 


We believe that as a section of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin we 
can furnish the mill operatives the 
reading matter they desire and at 
the same time can leave the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin in its present 
form for those who do not desire 
the “Home Section.” 


While with the “Mill News” the 
writings of Mrs. Thomas did a great 
deal to encourage the mill people 
in every worthy endeavor and we 
confidently believe that through the 
“Home Section” of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin she will be a great 
and potent influence for good. 


She is deeply and sincerely inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to 
the welfare of the cotton mill em- 
ployees of the South and we believe 
that she is now in a position to do 
much for them. 


Converters Rushed With 
Business 


HE following three paragraphs, 

which appeared in a recent issue 
of a New York paper, would indi- 
cate that the consumption of cotton 
goods is as great as the recent 
record-breaking volume of orders: 


Printing machines in the American 
Printing Company, Fall River, are being 
operated until 7 o’clock nightly, this month, 
in the effort to maintain deliveries. 

The U. S. Finishing Company is running 
some parts of its plant 150 per cent capac- 
ity on rush work in dyed and printed 
wash fabrics wanted badly by the convert- 
ing trades. 

Buyers of fine shirtings would take on 
more jacquard looms, it is stated, but 
many mills having them in their equip- 
ment are sold ahead as far as October. 


The Cotton Situation 


NLY once or twice in our history 

have we taken a definite position 
on cotton or tried to influence the 
mills to take definite action, but we 
do gather such information as ap- 
pears authentic and present it for 
the consideration of the mills. 


When the market touched sixteen 
cents upon the way down we did 
advise buying the market down, 
that is, buying a certain portion of 
the mills’ requirements on each de- 
cline of a definite number of points, 
and those who adopted that plan 
are in a happy position today. 


When the market was around 12 
cents we did not make a definite 
statement, but we repeatedly called 
attention to the fact that it was safe 
to purchase any commodity when 
below the cost of production, and as 
an additional incentive for action 
we mentioned the fact that a num- 
ber of mills operated by men of 
good judgment were buying from 
three to five years’ supply. 

When the market was around 14 
cents we called attention to the fact 
that it was always the case that 
something occurred every spring to 
produce a crop scare and stated that 
we would not be surprised to see 
such a seare carry futures around 
17 cents, and while 17 cents has not 
been reached futures have been 
very near that point. 


The advance appears to us to 
have discounted a great deal and we 
are inclined to believe that the 
usual improvement in the appear- 
ance of the crop around January ist 
should cause some decline, but we 
do not believe that the decline will 
be very severe, and we would not be 
surprised to see higher cotton dur- 
ing the summer. 


There are just two factors that 
control the size of the crop, the 
number of acres harvested and the 
yield of lint per acre, and no sane 
position can be taken upon cotton 
that does not take those two factors 
into consideration. 


There has been some reduction in 
acreage both before and as a result 
of the flood and many are estimating 
40,000,000 or less acres, but we be- 
lieve that 42,000,000 acres is a safe 
and reasonable estimate. 


During the past season, due to 
good weather and liberal fertilizer, 
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the yield was 177 pounds of lint per 
acre, which on 48,000,000 acres gave 
a crop of 17,900,000 bales. 


Had the yield been 131, as in 1923, 
or 141 pounds, as in 1922, or 124, as 
in 1921, the crop, even with 48,000,- 
000, would not have exceeded 14,- 
300,000 and might have been as low 
as 12,500,000 bales. 


Assuming that we have 42,000,000 
acres this year and get the favor- 
able weather of last year, which 
resulted in a lint yield of 177 pounds 
per. acre, the crop would only be 
15,200,000 bales. 


A 16,000,000 crop this year on 42,- 
000,000 acres would mean that with 
less fertilizer this year and weather 
conditions yet in doubt, we would 
have to be certain of a lint yield per 
acre which would not only exceed 
that of last season but would break 
all records. 


Instead of waiving all considera- 
Lions aside and saying that a 16,- 
000,000 bale crop can be expected, 
mill men should take heed of the 
basic considerations, which are the 
number of acres multiplied by the 
probable yield per acre. 


Cotton Mill Men In Rotary 


OTTON mill men in North Caro- 

lina and South Carolina seem to 
be playing an active part in Rotary 
Club circles. 

In addition to election of David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, to succeed Jack Wright, 
president of the Newberry Cotton 
Mills, as Governor of the Fifty- 
eighth Rotary District, and Luther 
Hodges, assistant manager of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills at 
Spray, as Governor of the Fifty- 
seventh District, the following have 


been elected presidents of Rotary 
Clubs: 


Henry McAden, president of the 
McAden Mills, has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Charlotte; Will J. Pharr, superin- 
tendent Linford Mills, president of 
Belmont Rotary Club; John Schenck, 
Jr., treasurer Lilly Mill and Power 
Company, president of Shelby Ro- 
lary Club; C. W. Byrd, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of Locke 
Cotton Mills, president of Concord 
Rotary Club; Marshall P. Orr, presi- 
dent Orr Cotton Mills, president of 
the Anderson (8S. C.) Rotary Club; 
Geo. M. Wright, president of Watts 
Mill, president of Laurens Rotary 
Club, and L. P. Hollis, superintend- 
ent Parker Mill District School, 
president of Greenville (S. C.) Ro- 
tary Club. 


Textile Bosses Knock 
Clergy for Butting In 


Charlotte, N. C.—Southern textile 
barons, speaking through David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin and director of their cam- 
paign to defeat the child labor 
amendment, have promptly shown 
their resentment at the plea address- 
ed to them by Protestant clergy that 
they abolish their mill villages and 
establish humane industrial rela- 
tions with their workers. — From 
Labor Letter, Washington, D. C. 
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John Lang has resigned as card 
grinder at the Parkdale Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Sidney J. Bruce has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the Camperdown 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Wiley T. Rankin, prominent col- 
ton manufacturer of Gastonia, N. C., 
has been elected mayor of Gastonia. 


R. R. Smith has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C., and will locate in 
Atlanta. 


K. P. Cathran, of the Manville- 
Jenckes Mills, Gastonia, N. C., is now 
grinding cards at the Parkdale Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


P. Hunt has been promoted from 
night overseer to day overseer of 
spinning at the Panola Mills, Green- 
wood, 8. C. 


J. F. Darracott, from Union, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


W. W. Crinshaw has been pro- 
moted from night overseer to day 
overseer of carding at the Industrial 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


E. W. Jones, of Manchester, Ga., 
well known as an erector of looms 
for the Stafford Company, was a 
visitor at our office this week. 


Chas. A. Cannon, president of the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected to membership in 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 


A. Bowland has been appointed 
manufacturing superintendent of 
the Loray plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. H. Taylor has been promoted 
from second hand in day carding to 
night overseer carding at the (ren- 
del Mills No. 1, Greenwood, 5. C. 


Doc Rush has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning at the 
Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., to 
overseer spinning at Grendel Mills 
No. 1, of the same place. 


O. T. Barnett is now night over- 
seer of carding at the Riverside 
Mills No. 3, Pendleton, 8. C. His 
initials last week were incorrectly 
reported D. P. instead of O. T. 


John R. Hallman, former night 
superintendent of the Chesnee Millis, 
Chesnee, 8. C., has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Inman Millis, Inman, 8. C. 


W. 8S. Parker has resigned as 
treasurer of the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., and as treasurer of the 
Roanoke Mills, of the same place. 


G. B. Tomlin has resigned as sec- 
tion man on speeders at the Sau- 
quoitt Spinning Company, Gadsden, 
Ala., to return to his former posi- 
tion as section man on speeders at 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Opelika, Ala. 


Max W. Higgins has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. C., and accepted a similar 
position at the Roanoke Mills No. 2, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. H. Hafner has been appointed 
manager of the finishing plant of 
the Lrene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., hav- 
ing been promoted from the posi- 
tion of assistant manager. 


H. E. Still has resigned as over- 
seer night carding at the Grendel 
Mills No. 1, Greenwood, 8. C., to 
accept a similar position at the 
Williamston Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 


Thomas C. Wilson, head of James 
L. Wilson & Co., selling agents, of 
New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


S. S. Wigger and John E. Page, of 
Boston, J. E. Sirrine and J. H. 
Haynesworth have been elected 
members of the board of the Amer- 
ican Spinning Company, Greenville, 
S. 


W. Pickering has been promoted 
from superintendent of Division No. 
2 to assistant manufacturing super- 
intendent of the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 


J. E. Carter has resigned as over- 
seer of No. 2 carding at the Profile 
Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., to become 
superintendent and local manager 
of the Latsch-Hazlewood Cotton 
Mills, Munford, Ala. 


W. Lunsford Long has resigned 
as president of the Rosemary Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rosemary, N. 
C., and vice-president and manager 
of the Roanoke Mills, of the same 
place. Mr. Long’s resignation was 
tendered on account of press of his 
other duties. 


5S. T. Peace, president of the First 
National Bank, Henderson, N. C., has 
been elected treasurer of the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company and 
vice-president and treasurer of the 


Roanoke Mills, of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


Clinchfield Mfg. Co. 
Marion, N. C. 


65,520 spinning spindles; 1,600 looms. 
T. H. Henderson —... Supt. 


Boyce Sprinkle __Carder 
Joe F. Miller Spinner 
Jas. B. Laughlin... Cloth Room 


Easley Cotton Mills No. 1. 


Easley, 8. C. 
37,744 spinning spindles; 1,020 looms. 
J. M. Cannon Supt. 
H. J. Kirby Carder 
A. E. Smith Spinner 
J. G. Noblett — Weaver 
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PROGRESSION 


The Link Between 
Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 
Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


¥ a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 


improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 


Result!—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal. Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists fer the Textile Industry 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Burlington, N. C.—The E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, will erect a two-story 
addition 75x96 feet. 

Burlington, N. C.—The E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills are building a 50-foot 
extension to their main building and 
will increase their equipment. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Brookside Mills 
declared its semi-annual dividend of 
$2 a share, payable May 16, to stock 
of record of May 12. 

Burlington, N. C. — The Southern 
Art Silk and Dye Works, is consid- 


ering the purchase of the old 
Queene Anne property, tmproving 
it and installing sufficient new 


equipment to double the capacity of 
the present plant. 


Concord, N. €.—Contract for the 
erection of the new warehouse for 
the Gibson Mills was let to Brown 
Harry Construction Company, Gas- 
tonia. The work will 340.000. 
Lockewood,. Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
are the engimeers. 


cost 


Burlington, N. C.—It is understood 
here that €. C. Hudson, real estate 
man of Greensboro, who recently 
purchased the Holt-Granite-Puritan 
Mills here at receiver's sale, was act- 
ing for the Cone interests. The latter 
have made no announcement ot any 
plans that they have in connection 
with the purchase, 

Belmont, N. C.—Appointment of 
additional sales representatives for 
mercerized yarns of the Belmont 
Processing Company has been an- 
nounced. Charlies C. Harding, Jef- 
ferson Standard Building, Green- 
ville, S. C., has charge of the Caro- 
lina district; George J. Loerzel, 166 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
Chicago district; Charles F. Dowl- 
ing, Reading, Pa., Pennsylvania dis- 
trict. 


Belmont, N. €C.—Contract will be 
let May 17 for the new plant of the 
Thies Dyeing and Process Company. 

Plans have been drawn in the of- 
fice of J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill engi- 
neers, Greenville, 5. C. The pro- 
posed building is to be. 143 by 217 
feet in dimension, one story in 
height, with a basement. It is un- 
derstood work will start immediate- 
ly after the contract is let. 


Union, S. C.—A second silk mill is 
to be located here and will be in 
operation as soon as the machimery 
can be moved from Gloversville, N. 
2. 

The mill, which has been operated 
at Gloversville by L. E. Winnie and 
associates, is to be brought here 
through the efforts of Emslie Nichol- 
son, local mill executive. Part of the 
stock of the company is to be sub- 
seribed locally, 

The company has leased a building 
and the equipment will be moved al! 
onee. The mill will manufacture 
glove silk underwear. 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


OF 


VICE RINGS TRUE 


OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 


420 PIEDMONT BLDG., 


Phone 6628 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 
The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 


money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages __ 

Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Mobile, Ala.— Announcement was 


made that Catlin & have 
been appointed sole se_ling agents 
for the Mobile Mill of the Cotton 


Mills Products Company, manufac- 
turers of drills and sheetings. 


— 


Charleston, 8S. €.—Cannon Mills 
have just been appointed selling 
agents for the Williamson | Mills 
Company. These mills have been 


manufacturing mottled flannets. 


Greenville, S. C.—The contract for 
the construction of 30 houses at ‘thie 
American Spinning Company was 
let to the Townsend Lumber Com- 
pany, of Anderson. Work will begin 
the necessary materia! 
can be assembled; the total outlay 
will be around $45,000. 


as soon as 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Little Rock 
Textile Company has obtained a 
charter, with capitalization of $50,- 


000, half of which has beeh sub- 
scribed. A plant, to have 1,500 spin- 
dies, is under way. Produétion of 
twine and rope will be started in 
August. C. Hoke president, 
Ben Lessenberry, vice-president, 


and Mrs. C. V. Hoke, secretary-treas- 
urer. J. G. Sanders will be genera! 
manager. 


Montgomery, Ala. The West- 
Boylston Manufacturing Company, 
of East Hampton, Mass., has selected 
Montgomery as the city for location 


of a manufacturing plant, which 
will begin with a minimum of 30,000 
spindles. 

The new mill will be located 


about five miles from Montgomery 
on the Western Railroad in a tract 
of about 150 acres. In additien to 
the erection of its mil unit, the 
company will also build a ware- 
house and a modern village consist- 
ing of no less than 100 houses at the 
beginning. 

Montgomery's business men have 
purchased more than $290,000 worth 
of the company’s bonds. The West 
Boylston Company will bring to 
Montgomery the newest and most 
modern unit of its plant at East 
Hampton. The mill manufactures 
mostly tire fabrics. The unit is to 
be erected at once and it is hoped 
to have it ready for operation the 
éarly part of next year. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, cotton 
manufacturers, W. Lunsford Long 
resigned as president, to give more 
time to his varied enterprises. 
Thomas C. Wilson, of New York, 
head of James L. Wilson & Co., sell- 
ing agents for the mill, was eleeted 
to succeed Mr. Long, who will re- 
main a director. 

W.5. Parker resigned as treasurer 
and was succeeded by 8S. T. Peace, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Henderson, William L. Manning 
will continue as vice-president and 
manager, and E. W. Lehman as sec- 
rétary. On the same day the Roa- 
noke Mills Company accepted the 
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resignations of Mr. Long as vice- 
president and manager and Mr. Par- 
ker as treasurer. Mr. Peace was 
elected to fill all three offices and 
has assumed his duties. 

The officers of the Roanoke Mills 
Company now are W. S. Parker, 
president; S. T. Peace, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and manager: J. M. 
Jackson, secretary, and R. L. Towe, 
assistant secretary. 


Here Comes Another. 
Fall River, Mass.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Border City 
Manufacturing Company, held May 
4, il was voted that the treasurer, 
W. L. S. Brayton, be authorized as 
soon as plans can be made, to move 
part of the company’s plant south. 
Asked as to whether it was in- 
tended to erect or purchase a South- 
ern mill, Brayton-declined to state. 
Nor would he say in what part of 
the South it was intended to start 
the new proposition, though he ad- 
mitted that it had been practically 
decided upon. 


Record of Unfilled 
Orders 


Unfilled orders for standard cotton 
textiles inereased at the rate of 
more than a million yards a day dur- 
ing April and reached a new high 
level, according to reports for the 
month just compiled by The Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. The volume of un- 
filled orders on April 30th was 100.4 
per cent larger than it was on thal 
date last year. Sales during the 
month were 491 per cent greater 
than during last year. 

Unfilled orders on April. 30th 
amounted to 474,530,000 yards as 
aguinst 445,171,000 yards on April ist, 
an increase of 6.6 per cent. 

Production during April, 1927 
amounted to 237,185,000 yards, an in- 


crease of 11.9 per cent over April, 
1926. 
Sales were 252,301,000 yards, or 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 
BECAUSE 
It is waterproof 
It has long life 


It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 
}. Russell McElwee 


Manager 


Fabreeka Belting Co. | 
Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


GREIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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106.3 per cent 
April, 


of production. In 
1926, the ratio of sales to pro- 
was 798 per cent. 

Shipments during April were 22,- 


942,000 yards, or 94 per cent of pro- 
duction. 
per cent over the volume in 


Shipments increased 17.1 
April, 


1926 when the ratio to production 


was 89.8 per cent. 


Stocks on hand April ist amount- 
438,000 yards. On April 30th 
they were 176,681,000 yards, or 35.1 
per cent lower than on the corres- 
ponding date a year ago. 

The reports compiled by the As- 
sociation are based on yardage sla- 
tistics on the manufacture and sale 
of more than. 200 classifications of 
standard cloths, and represent a 
large part of the production of these 


goods in the United States. 


The summary, 
ted), follows: 


1927 
Production 237.185 
Sales 252,301 


Shipments 222,942 
Stocks on hand 


April ist 162,438 


April 30th 176,681 
Unfilled orders 

April ist 446,171 

April 30th 474,530 


in yards 


1926 
211,948 


000s omil- 


Per cent 


change 
+11.9 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


New York. 
of Consolidated 
states that the 


— President Rupprecht 
Textile Corporation 
improvement that 


has taken place in the cotton indus- 
try and the installation of 


machinery, 


modern 
permitting the corpora- 


Artificial Schappe 


“ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


59 Pearl St., New York City 


$—-—- 


Whitehall 8572-8389 


John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


| LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 
Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 
RAYON (Viscose). 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 Ibs. ) 
“CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Wool 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 


ASIAM, Inc. 
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Millbury 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


Size—to suit 


367 W. Water St. 


Mstablished 1872 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Power—50 to 5V0 tons. 
Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


your needs. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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dilying Devices 


Atlanta 
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Boston 


‘Charlotte 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Greenville 
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ion to manufacture fabrics now in 
demand, are reasons that have en- 
abled company to show a profit for 
the first time in two years. 

“Net profit in the first quarter.’ 
he said, “was $119,398 after interest, 
depreciation and federal taxes™ In- 
dications are for an excellent fall 
business: 

“Unfilled orders inereased mate- 
rial'y during the past two weeks and 
now represent about eight weeks’ 
production. Our mills are running 
full time. We owe the banks no 


money and have about $1.000.000 
cash on hand.” 


Steel Heddle Contract Let. 


Philadelphia, Pa—William Steele 
& Sons Company has been awarded 
contract by the Steel Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Company for the erec- 
Lion of its new addition to adjoin 
the present buildings at Twenty- 
first street and Allegheny avenue. 
The structure will cost $122,000. 


— 


Boll Weevil Menace 


The third comparative semi- 
monthly report on boll weevil emer- 
gence from cage tests issued by the 
Department of Agriculture showed 
emergence was heavier prior to 
April 16 at nine of the 14 cooperating 
stations than in 1926. 

The percentage of number of 
weevils pul into cages that emerged 
Was: 

College Station, Texas, 3.71: Flor- 
ence, S. U., 2.38; Raymond, Miss., 1.45: 
Aberdeen. 1.36: A, and M. Col- 
lece. Viss.. 43: Stoneville, Miss... 
Tallulah, La. 22; Auburn, 21: 
Rocky Mount, N. C., .16: Fayetteville, 
Ark., Poplarville, Miss. .04; 


Holly Springs, Miss. .02: Baton 
Rouge, La. nothing: Experiment, 
(7a., nothing. 

Records in-past years at Tallulah, 


26.49 
ival for the 
completed prior to April 


La. show that an average of 
per cent of the tetal sur 
season is 
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MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 
Cheattenocoga Tenn 
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Long Draft Spinning 
(Continued from Page 8) 


large proportion of fibres that are 
shorter than the staule by which it 
is known and sold. In order to avoid 
breakage of the longest fibres, it is 
necessary, with the ordinary system 
of drafting rollers, to adopt a setting 
equal to or slightly longer than the 
longest fibre in the cotton. This does 
not give complete control of the 
shorter fibres, and in mill practice 
this limits the draft to about 8 on 
single roving medium .counts, or 
possibly a draft of 12 on double 
roving Egyptian cotton. In the high- 
draft systems this difference is 
overcome by carrying the nip be- 
tween the second pair of rollers 
much nearer to that of the front 
rollers, so as to obtain better con- 
trol over the short fibres. 


In practice, this is done by belts 
as in the Casablaneas system, or by 
the use of smaller rolls in the sec- 
ond line, and particularly a second 
top roller light in weight and of 
small diameter. This provides a 
means whereby the longer fibres are 
permitted to slide through amongst 
the bulk without being nipped or 
broken in the drafting, as would 
occur if an ordinary heavy top mid- 
die roller were used. It has been 
claimed and admitted by most spin- 
ners that in theory the Casablancas 
system most nearly approaches the 


' the setting of the rolls. 
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ideal combination of parts required 
to give high draft. 
Wo Fibre Breaking. 

In the Casablancas system the set- 
ting between the front drawing rol- 
lers and the feeding rollers is longer 
than the longest fibres, so that there 
can be no breaking of the fibres. 
The roving is controlled and con- 
ducted by the belts quite close to 
the nip of the front drawing rollers. 
The control exercised by the con- 
veying parts is flexible, and bears 
on the roving with a slight, steady, 
gentle pressure, which permits a 
sliding movement of individual 
fibres in the direction of their 
length, and it controls 95 per cent of 
the fibres which practically pre- 
vents irregular drafting. The Casa- 
blancas system provides higher 
drafting than any other system, and 
while we recommend drafts of 20 
to 30, it will give drafts up to 35 or 
40 with very good combed cotton. 


Three Standard Models. 

The Casablancas system is made 
in three standard models, the varia- 
tion being in the length of the cots 
and the size of the brass cradles. A, 
for short staple; B, for medium 
staple, and C, for long staple cottons. 
There is no necessity for changing 
It is only 
required when there is a consider- 
able change in the staple length of 
the cotton. For instance, in chang- 
ing from India cotton to Egyptian 
cotton, which occurs only rarely. 


This advantage is highly appreciat- 
ed by the mills running the Casa- 
blancas system. The long draft pos- 
sible with this system has again the 
advantage of obtaining a wide range 
of counts or numbers with one and 
the same roving. This simplifies the 
organization and work considerably. 

With the Casablancas method of 
drawing, the following drafts can be 
obtained: India cotton, 15 to 22; 
American, 20 to 28; Egyptian and 
similar cotton, 25 to 35. 

The distance between the middle 
and front rolls preserves the long 
fibres, which contribute mainly to 
the ultimate strength of the yarn. 
By means of the aprons, however, 
the distance from the middle rolls 
is much shorter than the smallest 
fibre. For this reason the majority 
of fibres in passing are controlled, 
held tight, particularly at the criti- 
cal time when the roving is going 
into the finished yarn. The position 
of the fibres in the yarn is therefore 
good, which adds to its uniformity 
and strength. These facts establish 
a most important advantage, namely, 
an increase in the strength of the 
yarn. All concerns using this sys- 


tem will confirm this. 


Important Advantages. 

The most important advantages of 
the Casablancas system are as fol- 
lows: First, any number of yarn 
can be obtained with a reduced 
number of roving hanks. Second, 
less stock in process of manufacture 
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at inventory time. Third, elimina- 
tion of all singles, that can be made 
in spinning, a single roving can be 
used, and with a greater coarseness 
and strength there is less possibility 
of breaking back in the creel. 


Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of thread guides. The best kind of 
thread guides on the market today 
are those which are absolutely ad- 
justable. But those which are to be 
used on twisters should be of the 
reversed hand of those used on 
spinning frames. Also make certain 
that the guides have kink catches. 
The above information is very im- 
portant advice. The right kind of 
thread guides should also be self- 
threading. Piedmont. 


Answer to Dixie. 


Editor: 

I beg to offer Dixie my advice 
regarding the question asked, “Does 
pulling off the yarn from over the 
top at the spoolers, when spooling 
off of filling wound warp yarns, af- 
fect the twist of the yarn? That is, 
does it take out or put in twist? 

For the benefit of Dixie, will say 
that in the case of filling wound 
warp yarns, where the yarn is 
pulléd off over the top of the bobbin 
at the spoolers, or whenever yarn is 
pulled off from the top of the bob- 
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never takes any twist out. The 
amount of the twist added will be 
one turn for every ring or turn of 
yarn unwound from any bobbin. For 
example, if a yard of yarn is un- 
wound from a filling bobbin by pull- 
ing over from the top, makes nine 
turns of the bobbin, it will add nine 
turns of twist to this yard of yarn! 
Now, if this yarn has 17 turns of 
twist per inch, the extra nine turns 
added per yard makes % of a turn 
per inch, or 1% per cent of twist 
added. In this case, the yarn was 
unwound from the middle of the 
cone in order to get an average. 

It is the same way with twisted 
or plied yarns. So long as the yarn 
is pulled off from the top it will 
add twist. But if the bobbin is re- 
versed, and the yarn is pulled off 
from what was the bottom of the 
bobbin, then the same amount of 
twist is taken out that wou'd be 
otherwise put in if the yarn were 
pulled off from the top. Therefore, 
in the case of double headed bobbins 
it will be best to always pull the 
yarn off from either the bottom or 
the top to get a uniform setting of 
the twist. If same bobbins are 
pulled off from the top and some 
are pulled off from the bottom side 
up, there will be a double difference. 
In the case of the example given, 
the yarn pulled from the top will 
have 1% per cent more twist, while 
if some yarn is pulled off from the 
bottom side of the bobbin up, there 
will be 1% per cent less twist. This 
would make a total difference of 3 
per cent between the twist of the 
yarn pulled over the top, and that 
which was pulled off from the bot- 
tom side up. This is a very inter- 
esting textile problem which can 
easily be tested out for proof. 

Reflect. 


Answer to Questioner. 


Editor: 

Relating to Questioner, in regard 
to sliver hank. The rule for reduc- 
ing card sliver, and drawing frame 
sliver to hand is: Take the weight 
of twelve yards of sliver in grains, 
divide into one hundred, which will 
give the standard hank sliver. Ex- 
ample: 56 gr. sliver x 12 = 672 gr. 
672 + 100 = .148 hank sliver. 

Kan. 


Answer to 8S. C. 


Editor: 

The trouble of having lint thrown 
into the other ends caused by a 
broken end on twisters, as experi- 
enced by Griffin, and the remedy 
wanted. For his benefit, will be 
glad to point out to him that there 
is a good remedy immediately avail- 
able. This is to be found by apply- 
ing solid blade separators between 
each end, and, presto, the lint will 
never invade his premises again. 

S. C. 


Vain Insistence 


Reference is sometimes made with 
a melancholy humor to the unfortu- 
nate who “died maintaining his 
right of way.” He would make no 
surrender to either exigency or ex- 
pedieney to save his life. 

It may be wondered, without any 
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attempt at humor, if a somewhat re- 
grettably similar uncomprising atti- 
tude, permitting no regard to actu- 
alities, is not shown when it is a 
case of saving an industry collective- 
ly or of saving a job individually. 
The current instances are cotton 
mills in Massachusetts and soft coal 
mines in the Middle West.—Boston 
News Bureau. 


Congratulations to Mayor 
Wiley Rankin 


It is now Mayor Rankin. 

Election of Wiley T. Rankin to 
the honored position of mayor of the 
Combed Yarn Center of the South 
will meet the universal approbation 
of the community in general. Him- 
self a vetern textile executive, he 
will grace the position of mayor of 
a textile center. 

Mr. Rankin is one of the builders 
of Gastonia. Coming here 35 years 
ago as a merchant, has has carved 
himself a place among the leaders 
of the city and county. He is a self 
made man, if we understand the use 
of the term. Starting out with only 
his bare hands, he has climbed to the 
top in business and financial circles. 
As head of a successful chain of 
mills and as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Citizens National 
Bank he is recognized as one of the 
leading financial authorities of the 
city. 

It is a community leader that Mr. 
Rankin is better known. He has a 
passion for the upbuilding of Gas- 
tania and Gaston county. He has 
seen the community grow from a 
poverty stricken section, abounding 
in liquor stills and fruitless, barren 
red hills into one of the thriving in- 
dustrial centers of the South. He 
appreciates the vast change that 
has taken place and he is consum- 
ed with a desire to see it grow even 
greater. 

The city council has honored a 
good man in electing Mr. Rankin 
mayor and its choice meets with the 
unanimous approval of the citizens 
of Gastonia. He will have their un- 
qualified endorsement of every poli- 
cy looking to the betterment of the 
community. 

Congratulations and all good 
wishes to the new mayor!—Gastonia 
Gazette. 


Great Increase in Sudan Cotton Crop 


Washington, D. C—Cotton picked 
in the Sakellarides district of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, now amounts to 
94.000 bales of 478 pounds net, and it 
is estimated the total crop for this 
district will be 110,000 bales, compar- 
ed with 92,000 bales last year, ac- 
cording to a cable received by the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 

Cotton is grown under irrigation 
in this district and practically all of 
it is sakellarides. The cotton crop 
in other districts is reported to be 
normal. 


Its Heavy, Too. 
Teacher—“Willie, can you tell me 
the meaning of responsibility?” 
Willie—“Sure [ can. I have two 
buttons on my pants and if I lose 
one of them the other bears all the 
responsibility.” 


The Powers Thermostat 


Type K 


Keeps Each Department 
at the 
Right Temperature 


Proper control of temperature and humidity in textile mills 
through personal attention is almost impossible. So-called manual 
control really means an unwarranted, expensive, and costly neglect. 
It means loss of time in: fussing with windows and valves, a loss of 
time necessary to stop and repair yarn breakage, as well as loss from 
other damages in carding, spinning, or weaving in variable temper- 
atures and humidity. These losses, or added costs of production, do 


not really stop in the mill, for an inferior product results in loss of 
customers’ good will—and business. 


For best results, various operations require different conditions. 
For instance: 


Temperature Relative Humidity 
Cotton Carding 50% 
Cotton Spinning 80° F. 65% 
Cotton Weaving 75° F. 75% 


Other textile products require equally meticulous adjustment and 


control that is impossible in any other way except through proper 
automatic control. 


Powers Automatic Temperature Control will pay for itself in a 
short time—in many ways. 


Write for this free book 


Our new 52-page book. Shop and Office Temperatures, contains 
an abundance of interesting facts, test data, charts, and evidence 


showing the remarkable savings obtained in various plants using 
Powers Temperature Control. 


Upon request, we shall be glad to send this book free to executives 
interested in eliminating waste and increasing the profits of their 
firm. No obligation. Write today for your copy. 


THE POWERS 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


35 years of specialization in temperature control 
2799 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also New York—Boston—Toronto 


and 32 other Offices. See your telephone directory. 308-2 
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UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS | 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


: Moreland Size, Ine. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


4 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L. 


Bradley Stencil Machines ee 
Cut in., in., 1% In., and Ol! Stencil! Board 
1¥q in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil! ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradile 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy aj Shippers’ Suppiles 
radiley 
MODEL J Write for Samples 
cuts & in. Letters |} A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
¢ Lines—Any Length!105 Beekman St. New York 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


| 1. Lo k t. 
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—— production. 


Painting (3. Time saved when paint- 


ing. 
This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. | 
| 60 High Street Boston, Mass. | 


The Fine Points of Carding 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Strength or Cleanliness. 

The next thing to consider is what is required of yarns we are making. 
Strength or extreme cleanliness. If strength is uttermost, use a light lap, 
short draft, and a light sliver, governing production with speed of doffer. 
If extreme cleanliness is paramount then have light lap and long draft, with 
light sliver . The long draft holds cotton at feed roll giving licker-in more 
time to clean, and the short draft does not hold cotton so long and fibers are 
not subject to so much wear and tear. Hence make stronger yarn. As to 
what would be considered a light sliver. I mean comparatively speaking. 
What would be a light sliver for No. 10s yarn would be a heavy sliver for 
No. 50s. A light sliver will draft much more evener than a heavy sliver. For 
that reason always make sliver light as preceding process will permit. 

Setting the Card. 

As to the setting of cards at different points, most carders agree. We 
all know for fine numbers flats should be set as close as possible, not to rub. 
There is one place most carders and machinery books recommend setting 
very close. That is doffer comb to doffer. Set comb to doffer to a slack, all 
four leafs of gauge, or set it just as far off as it will bear to take cotton 
off doffer. The motes and other small foreign substances are always on 
the surface of a doffer. If the doffer comb is set close it knocks these off, 
and they go in with sliver. If the comb is far away they remain on doffer 
and are taken out by strip roll when card is stripped. When we want to 
set cards close we should have a very solid floor. This will keep the 
ecard from vibrating. To set close we should also have clothing on all parts 
of cylinder and doffer tight. We often find clothing slack on selvage of 
eylinder and doffer. It is also very important to see that screens are nol 
set close enough to rub clothing. The screens are not hard, so will not 
face a card.so quick. So when rubbed at this point we do not notice it. 
If all sereens were taken out of any mill that has been run from ten to 
fifteen years, and we could see them, most carders would be surprised 
fo see how many were scratched up by the card clothing. Strip cards 
often enough, so as to keep clothing clean, so that at all times there is room 
for any foreign substance. 

Keeping Card Clean 

There is one place that is neglected in keeping cards clean under 
screens. That is in middle of card just under screen . This is the place 
where screen is nearest the floor, and im nearly all makes of card there 
is a piece just here that holds frame of card together. The builders of 
cards could make an improvement by moving this piece so that it would 
give more room for the falling out of foreign substance at this point. 

Licker-in clothing should be kept in good shape. This is not very 
expensive and there is nothing so detrimental to good carding as a dull 
licker-in or mashed down teeth on licker-in. See that the trumpets that 
condense sliver are not too large. If too large will not condense the sliver 
enough and it will stretch into thick and thin places in succeeding process. 

Grinding. 

Keep cards sharp, grind light and often. See that flats are properly 
ground. It sometimes happens that the grinding drum strikes one edge of 
the flat much heavier than the other edge of the flat. It also happens that 
the grinding drum does not grind as heayy. on centre of flat as it does on 
each edge. 

See that the selvage of cylinder and doffer is stripped well. In some of 
the older built cards there was an excessive draft between lap roll and feed 
roll to licker-in. This will make uneven sliver. Where low grade cotton 
and cotton with much trash in it has to be worked. I have never seen any- 
thing in my thirty years experience that is better than the double licker-in 
attachment. This can be put on any make of card, and is known as the 
Gordon Hay attachment, and I think il is built by several makers of machin- 
ery. We all know the licker-in takes out the heavy leaf and motes, and 
where there is an excess amount of this, the card with one licker-in don’t 
get it all out. In the short space we have I cannot give my reasons for 
some of the statements that I have made. 


5. S. R. 


Number Ten 


I shall try to express my ideas as to how to get the best work from a 
card, The first thought that comes to my mind is work. Find.a man to 
do this work. Don't look for a man who will do all talking and tell you how 
and why, but get a man who lets the sliver do the talking for him. 


Now, I 
shall tell you who the man for this job is. 


Look over your help in the mill from sweeper to the best hand in the 
finishing department, and when you find the man who is not satisfied unti! 
he has his work as clean as he can get it, and tries to keep it that way, 
you have found a man who has something in him that will show up on 
the sliver. A “go easy” man is not fitted for this job. 

In the second place, keep the card sharp, for this is of more importance 
than all the talk of setting in twelve months. The way to keep it sharp: 
change the emery fillet every thirty cards. When cards are dull, the 
cylinder fills up with strips, therefore your neps are made. The card 
doesn't take out neps, if makes them. The sharper you keep them, the 
‘ess neps you make. A modern card is fool-proof and will do the work if 
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you will give it the chance and this is the chance: 

A sharp licker-in, top flat eylinder and doffer and set this way: doffer 
to cylinder .007, top flats .009, at front three points, .010 at back two points, 
feed plate .010, mote knives to .007, top and bottom cylinder screen at back 
17, front .068, doffer and top flat comb as far off as you can get it to do the 


work. 


But don't forget to keep the wire sharp. 


When you have to bear 


down on the tail-end of stripping roll to keep the roll in stand, you had 
better do some talking or go look for the man whom I spoke of in the first 


place. 


Time does not permit me to try to write all the points of importance 


about a card. 
than there are to do. 


There are more things about cards that you must not do 
I mean getting them torn up. 


Now a good man for 


grinder will look after that, but a “go easy” man won'l. I think there 
Should be more talk of the kind of man it takes to keep up a section of 
eards and not so much of how to set the card. 

A father once sent his son into the forest to find him a straight! stick 


to make a handle of. 


At the close of day, the boy came back without the 
slick, saying that he could not find one that would do. 


So if the clothing 


won't stand to be set up like it should be, don’t run it on and fill your yarn 
full of neps, but stop it off and tell the “boss” you ean’t make good work 


with that ecard. 


It Can he Done. 


To be Continued) 


What Price Cotton Mill 
Assets? 

Boston, Mass.—At various times in 
the past the Boston News Bureau has 
pointed out that certain New Eng- 
land cotton mill's were “selling for 
nothing: viz., selling in the marke! 
for less than the value of their net 
quick assets per share. Even after 
the severe inventory and operating 
losses of 1926, [this situation still pre- 
vails, for cotton mill shares on the 
whole are selling but little above 
their low po'nts for the past few 
vears. When plant values are added 
tg net quick assets, a remarkable 
amount of mill property appears to 
be valued by the market at less than 
nothing. 

One of the outstanding illustra- 
tions of such a condition in Amos- 
keag Co. At present its shares sell 
on the Exchange for approximately 
63. After deducting $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred, this company has directly 
and through its interest in the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
$33.812.000 net quick assets. behind 
its 345,000 common shares, or $90 per 
share. Adding to this the ho'ding 
company's share of the operating 
company’s plant, there is an addi- 
tional $14,900,000 ef property, or $43 
per share, making the total assets 
‘according to the books) behind 
each common share $133. 

Viewed at another angle Amoskeag 
has today probably over $45,000,000 
of net quick and ‘if the preferred 
stock is assumed to be amply cover- 
ed by physical property there re- 
mains over $130 of net quick for the 
common or twice what the stock Is 
selling for. It is doubtful if such a 
condition can be paralleled in the 
stock market. 

Of course it is difficult in these 
days to give any definite value to a 
piece of mill property. Certain 
plants have sold recently at bul a 
very few dollars per spindle. But 


Shares 
Androscoggin Mills ....... 20,000 
Edwards Mig. Uo. ......... 11,000 
Lancaster Mill pf. ........ 16,810 
Merrimack Mfg. com ..... 27,500 


merely for illustration and nol as- 
suming that anything like valuations 
on mills’ books for their plant could 
be realized in liquidation or foreed 
sale, we are in the case of Amoskeag, 
as well as the following mills, add- 
ing physical property book values lo 
ne* quick assets. 

Another noteworthy example is 
Boolt Mills. Aceording to a recen! 
balance sheet this company has $195 
in net quick assets for each of its 
12.500 shares, now quoted around 
i. Adding in the plant, there is 
S401 in total behind each 
share. Disregarding its extraordi- 
nary reserves, which are very much 
more conservative than those of 
most cotton mills, Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company has beind each 
of its 27,500 common shares, selling 
around 125, net quick assets aggre- 
gating $132 per share, and with 
plant, property of $357 per share. 
Behind Lancasfer Mill’s 16,810 pre- 
ferred shares, quoted around 35, .-is 
$39 in “net quick” and $355 in tota! 
property. Bates Manufacturing Co.'s 
27,000 shares, selling at 127. have 
$146 in net quick assets and $305 in 
total assets. 


asseis 


Of course asset value is but par! 
of the basis by which shares of anv 
description may be appraised—earn- 
ing power is of equal, if not more 
importance. But now that many 
many New England mills, as evi- 
denced by their first-quarter’s re- 
ports, are recovering some measure 
of earning power, more careful 
scrutiny than before of their assel 
values may well be made. 

Following table shows the net 
quick assets and total property value 
according to the books) behind the 
shares of eight wellknown New Ene- 
land cotton mills, as contrasted with 
market value. In most cases balance 
sheel values were for late in 1926 
but Amoskeag and York figures were 
as of the middle. of last vear, since 
which time there has probably been 
some reduction in net quick assets. 


Net quick Total prop. 


Market pershare per share 
$63 $90 $133 
44 76 146 
127 146 305 
105 195 4 
42 62 280 
35 39 359 
125 132 357 
28 a3 130 


— DEPENDENCE - 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 
LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 


medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 


“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. ; 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 
brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Roving Cans 
Doffing Cars 


Barrels 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


\ MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Box 44, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Double Loop Hook Banding for Cards, 
Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 
Carding Device 


(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerful Workers 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 
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CLEAN FLOORS 


Many mills despaired of 
keeping their floors clean 
and safe until they used 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


Now they have floors 
that are not only clean, but 
also so free from slipperi- 
ness that they are no longer 
dangerous for their busy 
workers. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Moufrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving wate: 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
ichmond, Va. 


Kenilworth Inn 
ASHEVILLE, 
Special Weekly Rates 


Spend your spring vaca- 
tion with the wild flow- 
ers of the Smoky Moun- 
tains. 

The famous. Kenilworth Inn 
offers you a special weekly 
rafe for your family—which 
includes a marvelous program 
of entertainment. 


Listen in on WWNC any 
evening 


AMERICAN PLAN with meals 


Single Room—hot & cold water 
$42.00 Up 


80.00 
Single -—Private Bath 
60 


Double 
Double & Single ” 


Delightful, dignified surroundings 


Further information upon request. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
MANAGER 
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Lancashire Trade Indifferent to 
Cotton Rise. 

Manchester, Eng. — Most traders 
are treating the advance in cotton 
prices with indifference, but in some 
quarters more anxiety is percepti- 
ble. Spinners are concerned about 
the rise in Egyptian colton prices 
and have fears of a shortage of long 
staple American cotton. 

Inquiry for cloths is larger, with 
slightly improved sales, chiefly for 
India and some for China. Advices 
from China are reported better. 3 

Yarns are dearer, but the higher 
rates are being resisted firmly by 
buyers. Margins are worst and em- 
piovers are considering a revision of 
operatives’ wages. Mill production 
is generally unchanged. 


“Did $4,100,000 Worth of Export 
Business in 1926. 


Export of cottoon goods by the Pa- 
cific Mills in 1926 totaled a value of 
$4,100,000 and represented the larg- 
est export business in the company’s 
history, according to the Pactiic 
Bulletin. This business amounted to 
i) per cent of the company’s total 
sales last year. The company's ex- 
port division is a highly organized 
department, The home office is or- 
ganized in territorial divisions with 
an experienced man in charge of 
each division, who has traveled the 
countries whose orders he looks 
after. The department has ils own 
training school for developing ex- 
port salesmen. It has its own local 
agents in the principal markets of 
the world and traveling salesmen in 
the foreign sales territories. 

Market research and analysis are 
conducted to keep the department 
in touch with the logical markets 
for various classes of goods. One 
of the functions of the export de- 
partment is to develop goods meet- 
ing the consumer requirements in 
foreign countries. 


Operate Looms Full in Fine 
Goods Mills 


New Bedford, Mass.—New Bedford 
cloth mills making cotton, silk and 
rayon mixtures which embodies all 
the cloth mills in this center, have 
been operating full for some time, 
according to a statement issued by 
Sanford & Kelley, of this city. In 
the last six weeks, also, the margin 
of profit on special lines has grealty 
improved, and many corporations 
are sold some months ahead and 
full operation. for the looms is 
practically assured thfts summer. 
New Bedford textile mills seem to 
be particularly fortunate at the 
present time because of the demand 
for style goods. High wages and 
prosperity in most sections of the 
country have led, as never before, 
fo a demand for style cloths con- 
taining silk and rayon. The demand 
for these products and the latest of 
fashions seems to spread more 
quickly than ever before all over the 
United States. Local mills, being 
better equipped and having more 
experience in turning out this kind 
of product, are benefiting to a very 
farge degree. 


BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours."— 
“How do you get that way?"— 
"Well; my Solozone—white is fast 


I do not injure the fibre. 

I cut out Seconds. 

My goods don’t yellow. 

They are soft and elastic. 


"You win; but mine costs much less,."— 


"Wrong again. Couldn’t sell much if it 
did: 


1’11 turn out three lots to your one, 
My labor is about one-third, 

50 is my water and steam and 

Cost of equipment— 

I bet we’1ll split even on cost."— 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO 


— 


713 Sixth Avenue New York 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ 
Stocks in mete The Standard 

Boston, Mass., Farias Card-Grinding 

and the South (MNT Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
ouses 


DRONSFIELD’S 

SALES AGENCY 
| 232 Summer Street 

BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Lungley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotten Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


itultimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chi Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 


Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 


New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
*hiladeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mille MilL No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Wabena Mills, Lexington. N €., White Hall Yarn Mills, hite Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods. Print Cloths. Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis. 
Spartanbure. 8. C.. Clinton Cotton Mills Clinton, 8. C.. Hermitage Cotton Mills. 
Camden, 8. C., Mille Mill, Greenville, 8. C.. Opage Mfg. Co.. Bessemer City N. C 
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| Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets continued active durime the 
week, with sale running well ahead 
of production on print cloths and 
sheetings, While there was som” ad- 
vance im prices, the higher figures 
did not ref'ect the premiums thal 
have to bo puid for cotton of good 
quality. 

Fine and fancy goods continued to 
sell well. Other lines were slow, lil- 
t'e new business being reported on 


wade sheetings, drills, ducks and 
others. Sales of denims have been 


made well into July and August and 
a number of lines of Southern madc 
flanne's have been sold up and with- 
drawn. There was a steady bus‘ness 
on printed colton goods and low end 
ginghams. Many mills declined of- 
fers for goods for long future de- 
livery on account of the higher price 
of future cotton on the late months. 
This applied particularly to goods 
made from staple cotton, because of 
fhe fact that the staple cotton has 
advanced rapidly due to the floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Over a million yards of print cloth 
yarn specialties were reported in 
sales for the week. 

Business in 64x60, 5.35 yard, gen- 
erally continued at 7 cents. Some 
60x48, 6.25 vard, for delivery starting 
July, were offered at 6 cents. Vari- 
ous houses have been taking differ- 
en attitudes on the market. Some 
have been selling very freely, where- 
as others had taken positions, at the 
close of the week, that they would 
hold for higher prices. Spots of 
60x48, 6.25 vard, were firm al 6%, 
with June at one-eighth. The re- 
ports were that, early in the week, a 
bid had been made of 6 cents for 
60x48s for August-December deliv- 
ery, and that mills had declined to 
consider the late delivery. 

Spots of 68x72, 4.75 yard, sold at 
8% cents, with June at one-eighth, 
and July-August at even money; 
72x76, 4.25 yard, at 9 cents all the 
way through August. Nearly all de- 
liveries of 80 squares, 4.00 yard, in- 
cluding spot, were reported at 10 
cents, though some were asking one- 
eighth higher for quick. 

On a number of sheeting construc- 
tions, mills asked “%e and %c more 
than the previous week. While few 
goods were taken on the rise the 
market was edging up to what con- 
stitute nominal quotations in vari- 
ous quarters. Carload business was 
put through on 40 squares 6.15-yard 
at 5%ec and smaller lots of 37-inch 4- 
yard sold at 7%ec with 7%ec quoted 
by a few. Sales of 36-inch 3-yard 
were made at 9%c:; 64x68 3.50-yard 
9%c; 56x60 4-yard 8c: 36-inch 5.50- 
vard 5%c with 6e quoted. Business 
was done on 40 squares 3.75-yard al 


7%c and 8c and 425 yard alt 6%c 
and 7c with a firmer price quoted, 


Close to seventy-five thousand 
pieces of carded 100x60 and 90x6)) 
broadcloths are estimated to have 
heen sold since a week ago. The pro- 
duction of several important mills 
for July-August and September, 
which deliveries comprised the bulk 
of the business, has been well sold 
up as a result of this trading. Much 
of the late trading was 10% cents, 
an advance of a quarter of a cent 
over a week ago. Alt the close of the 
past week, the best makes for later 
(iclivery were being held at even 
money, or a half cent over the mar- 
ket of 10 days ago. In the 90x60s. 
buyers paid 10 cents freely for the 
late shipments, an advanee of a 
quarter of a cent. 


The cotton duck market failed to 
altract new busimess on the ad- 
vanced basis. Buyers bought sever- 
al construction on which they did 
not have to pay imcreased prices. 
The mills are very well situated on | 
number of styles and can awail the 
buyers’ pleasure in regard to cover- 
ing further. 


Accompanied by a higher cotton 
market, advances on many of the 
cotton cloths were paid fairly free- 
ly, although mill men insist that the 
advance in the cloth has-been rela- 
tively small, or when compared will 
what has taken place in cotton. As 
a matter of fact, there has been more 
than a little complaint from mil! 
men recently, that the rise in cotton 
has made it a little difficult for the 
manufacturer, in view of the diffi- 
cully in obtaining coresponding in- 
creases in cloth prices. A great dea! 
of this business has been in antici- 
pation of requirements that are ex- 
pected, Generally, business in fin- 
ished goods has been quiet for sever- 
al weeks, and with oceasional excep- 
tions, there have not been many in- 
dications of material change from 
this condition during the past week 
or two. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 5% 
Print cloths, 37-in.. 64x60s. 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 8, 
Garay goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 10 
Brown 4-yd., 56x60. 844 
Brown sheetings, stand. .. 11 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., ... q 
Kid finished cambries ..... 8i4a 9 
Dress ginghams ........... 


Standard prints 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


ELE 
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The Yarn Market 


Phi'adelphia, Pa. There was a 
gradual advance on many = yarn 
counts durne the week, due to the 
higher cotton markets, but there was 
no mdication that buyers would 
come mito the market as a resull of 
advancing prices. Inquiry was 
somewhat more general near the 
end of the week, but apparently it 
was mainly for the purpose of feel- 
ing out the market. The general 
tone of the market was firmer al 
the week end, with advances of ha'f 
a cent noted in dealers prices here. 
Actual sales, however. were limited 
fo small amounts and future busi- 
ness was very small. 

More interest was shown in card- 
ed yarns, than in combed due to the 


price situation, although many 
users of yarns made from lone 
staple cotton were in c'ose touch 


with the market. Business in comb- 
ed yarns was light however and no 
important sales were reported. 
Many factors in the market here be- 
lieve that prices are going highcr 
this week, but express a doubt as to 
whether buyers will support the 
higher level. 

The chief factors in carded yarn 
trading have not been changed by 
the advance in cotton, or by the 
very moderate advances essayed by 
dealers in their quotations. As one 
yarn merchant remarks ,ihe higher 
quotations are fine “when you can 
se'l the yarn.” Otherwise, it is in- 
dicated, the principal effect of mov- 
ing up yarn rates will be at “almos- 
phere™ the casuat customer into 
adopting a more open mind regard- 
ing the price outlook. 

It is explained by dealers here 
there is not sufficiently active de- 
mand for yarns to give sellers a fair 
oportunity of making the advance 
“stick.” Buyers coming in for small 
lots of varn needed to fill in with, af 
the tag end of production that is 
nearly completed, are paying the 
slightly higher prices without mak- 
ing much fuss. The difficulty is that 
not a large enough quantity of yarn 
is being sold by local dealers, in the 
aggregate, to make the price advance 
of much immediate benefit to them 
financially, while the naming of 
higher prices, if is feared, will have 
the ultimate effect of causing many 
customers effect of causing many 
customers to further postpone for- 
ward buying. 

It is safe to say that the effect on 
cotton values of the Missisippi river 
floods was materially underestimal- 
ed by most of the yarn dealers prior 
to last week, as the cotton price ad- 
vance took place up to the end of 
April was thought to have full dis- 
counted whatever actual damage the 
flood might do to cotton crop pros- 
pects. 

Southern Two- o-ply ‘Waepe. 


408 ex. 
Southern Twe- ply Sheins. 


108 25% 
ize . 26 
__ 
16s é 28 
248 31% 
26s . 
30s 35 
36s 42 
410s ex. 
Tinged Carpet 8 and 4ply ___..20 
White Carpet 8 and 4-ply — 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


10s J 
12s 26 
16s 28 
20s 
24s 
30s 36 
40s 46 
Southern Single Skeins. 
128 
16s . 29% 
_33 
Southern Frame Cones. 
18s . 27 
20s . .27% 
28 
28s 31 

40s ‘ 43 

Southern Combe Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

wo-ply. 
40s 53 
50s 59 
60s . ‘ 4 67 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

16s 37 
188 __. 38 
20s . ...89 
24s 42 
43 
30s 
36s . 49 
38s . 53 
40s 54 
50s 61 
60s P 66 


To Put Cotton on the Air. 


Features of the new fashions for 
children in cotton will be broadenst 
by radio on Friday through station 
WEAF, Spencer Turner. president 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York. announeed 


recently. 

Miss Maida Davis. fashion svecial- 
ist, who broadeasts through this 
station each week, wil! describe the 
new summer cottons for children in 
her part of the program on Friday, 
beginning at 11:40 a. m. 

“This innovation establishes. a 
precedent. in our industry and in a 
very real sense puts cotton in the 
air,’ Mr. Turner explained in his 
announcement. “It is our hope. to 
extend this introductory lecture to 
a series which will be both interest- 
ing and helpful to the women of the 
industry.” 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stron 
Run Clear, Preserve the 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


er Yarn, 
PINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


40-46 Leonard Stree NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


COLORED COTTON YARNS 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 
twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


arp 
Warp Drawing Machines 


Automatic Spoolers 


High Speed 


Warpers 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 


ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave 


red H. Dary, Mgr. 


Taunton, Mass. 
ASHLEY 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES en. Agents— CHAS. L. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Want Department 


Position Wanted 


By boss weaver or second hand. 
Has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in cotton work. Pattern or 
plain. Address “Weaver,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


4. F. White’s Address Wanted 


Will appreciate information from 
anyone knowing whereabouts of 
my husband, J. F. White. Has 
black hair, brown eyes, height 5 
feet 8 inches. Mrs. J. F. White, 
Tarboro, N, C 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
Spinning 


Gauge 2% Draper heavy spindles, 
Whitin base. 

Travis 6” thread board wood, 
band driven, combination build- 
ers. 

Double roving creel. 

°1 Fales & Jenks, 240 spindles. 

5 Fales & Jenks, 216 spindles. 

6 Saco-Pettee, 240 spindles. 

2 Saco-Pettee, 256 spindles. 
Intermediates 

8 9x4™% Providence, not balancing 
rail. 

No. 1— 92 spindles. 

No. 2—100 spindles. 

No. 3— 80 spindles. 

No. 4— 80 spindles. 

No. 5—100 spindles. 

No. 6— 96 spindles. 

No. 7— 96 spindles. 

No. 8—108 spindles. 

All supplies for Atherton pick- 
ers such as screen, calender roll, 
gears, arms, etc. 

The spinning and intermediates 
can be examined at our mill now 
while they are running. If inter- 
ested the above can be bought a 
a bargain. 

Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 


Ine. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Warp Tying Machine Operator 
With 10 years experience wants 
job. Can keep up machine. Ref- 
erences furnished. Married man 
with family. Address “Machine,” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Bank Proposition 

State maximum amount stock 
you would take in large new 
bank; with or without active ser- 
vices. Splendid opportunity. Good 
city. Excellent opening. Address 
“Bank,” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Attention Cotton Mill Men 
Call on us for superintendents, 
hosiery mill superintendents, of- 
fice managers, accountants, cost 
accountants, bookkeepers, male 
and female stenographers, dyers, 
designers, weave room, spinning 
room, card room, finishing room 
and-cloth room overseers: master 
mechanics and other good cotton 
mill mechanics. Anyone wanting 
position in this line write us. We 
have been in business several! 
years and are well established. 
Commercial Employment Agency, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
I'nderwear. Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


Suits. Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S&S. A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
gi ve yo u 


Certified Sa tiefaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 


= 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlauta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jease W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


= 
_ 
S 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes”’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


= A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the (United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS 
“TWISTER RINGS” 


74) 
‘FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 8-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 


shipment because of extreme light- | 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmond, Va. 


to 80 pounds in freight on every ] 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Carding and Spinning 
Discussed At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Grissom, L. A. Overseer Weaving, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Mill No. 3, 
Rosemary, N. C. 


Harley, J. S., Overseer Carding, 
Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston. 


N.C, 


Hart. T. R. Asst. Prof., Textile Mfg., 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., The Akron 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Hill, Norman B., Supt., Caswell Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C, 


Hilton, John T., Asst. Prof., Carding 
and Spinning, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Huffines, R. L., Jr., Asst. Supt., Rock- 
fish Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N. C. 
Humphries, John E., Salesman, Dary 
Ring Traveler Co. Greenville, 

Knight, €. L, Student, N. C. 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Knight, D. W., Supt., Rocky Mount 
Mill, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Kohn, George E., Student, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford, N. &. 

Lawson, C. H., Overseer Spinning. 
Patterson Mill, Rosemary, N. C. 
Lechler, J. Alfred, Sou. Rep., The 

Glidden Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

McAlister, A. B., Overseer Carding, 
Patterson Mill, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

McAlister, J. E., Overseer Carding, 
Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 
Moore, G. E., Asst. Supt., Edenton 

Cotton Mills, Edenton, N, C. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Nelson, Thomas, Dean of Textiles, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Nelson, Thomas, Jr., Student, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Norwood, W. J., Local Cotton Buyer, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. Rosemary, 
N. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Plummer, F. E., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Prince, {. C., Spinner, Borden Mfg. 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Purcell, D. A., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Slaughter, Walter T.. Salesman, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Smith, A. G., Spinner, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 

Strickland, O. T., Overseer Carding, 
Rocky Mount Mill, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 

Sutton, Grover C., Spinner, Edenton 
Cotton Mill, Edenton, N. C. 

Taylor, L. E., National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Taylor, W. C., N. Y. & N. J. Lubri- 
cant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, J. W., Carder, Oxford, 
N. C. | 

Vick, M. R., Overseer Carding, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Warlick, John, Student, N.C. Ctate 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Watson, Hubert J., Student, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Welch, J.-F. Overseer Spinning, 
Roanoke Mill No. 1, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


State 


N. 


Wiggin, Lioyd, Spinning, 
Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Williams, F. C., Gen. Supt., Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Williams, —. —., Supt., Roanoke 
Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Wilson, Thomas C., Jr., Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Wilson, W. O., Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Borden 


Europe Continues Economic 
Revival 

Washington, D. C.—The revival of 
trade in Germany and Central 
Europe which set in last fall is still 
being maintained, industrial and 
trade conditions in Great Britain 
show a distinct improvement, and so, 
according to the views expressed by 


American representatives abroad, 
the outlook for further improve- 
ment of the buying power of 


Europe is very favorable. 

Economic conditions in most 
European markets showed consider- 
able improvement in March over the 
first two months of the year, accord- 
ing to advices to the Department of 
Commerce and from Agricultural 
Commissioner Haas at Berlin, receiv- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the latter department has 
just completed a survey of European 
market conditions that is quite opti- 
mistic. 

The principal exceptions to the 
general improvement in Europe are 
in the countries experiencing cur- 
rency difficulties from the depres- 
sions continues. Business also is 
very slow in Denmark and Norway, 
the survey shows, and the purchas- 
ing power in those countries has 
been ‘reduced. 


Operate Looms Full in Fine 
Goods Market 


New Bedford, Mass.—New Bedford 
cloth mills making cotton, silk and 
rayon mixtures, which embodies ali 
the cloth mills in this center, have 
been operating full for some time. 
according to a statement issued by 
Sanford & Kelley of this city. In 
the last six weeks, also, the margin 
of profit on special lines has great- 
ly improved, and many corporations 
are sold some months ahead and 
full operation for the looms is prac- 
tically assured this summer. New 
Bedford textile mills seem to be 
particularly fortunatte at the pres- 
ent time because of the demand for 
style goods. High wages and pros- 
perity in most sections of the coun- 
try have led, as never before, to a 
demand for style cloths containing 


silk and rayon. The demand for 
these products and the latest of 
fashions seems to spread more 


quickly than ever before all over the 
United States. Local mills, being bet- 
ler equipped and having more ex- 
perience in turning out this kind of 
product are benefiting to a very 
large degree. 

Snia Viscosa Plans to Increase 

Output. 

Paris, France. — Reports from 
Milan, Italy, indicate that Snia-Vis- 
cosa, largest Italian rayon producers 
are augmenting their production 
personnel with a view to bringing 
their output to exceed 2,000,000 kilos 
monthly. 


permanent 
with 
PAGE 


You can easily stop 
malicious intrusion, pre- 
vent the loss of mate- 
rial through theft and 
lower the fire hazard 
by enclosing your mill 
property with Page Chain Link 
Fence, the permanent and eco- 
nomical form of protection. 


\ 


Sturdily constructed of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


Write or phone for a represen- 
tative. We will submit plans and 
estimates without obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1411 S. Mint Street P. 0. Box 412 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE 
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Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Ailbone— 

The Roessier 
Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
tomatic Stop Motion— 
ee Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 


lers— 

ag & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
ti Presses— 

& Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 


ds and Tape— 
Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. a‘ 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Beaming and ae Machinery— 

arber-Colman Co. 
Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
& Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heade— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (Ali Steel)— 
Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 

Charies Bond Company 
Willlam Sellers & Co, inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 

Charies Bond Company 
Beit 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Beiting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 5 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement-— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain — 
Bicarbonate ot Soda-— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


hing Chemicals 
& Hassliacher Chemical 


& Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
. B. Fo o. 
tiated Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
L. Sonneborr Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
olf, Jacaues & Co. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mf¢. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerei— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. 3S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicale— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Cu. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Commission Merchants— 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— : 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers Co., Inc. 


Controllers, Electric— 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Willson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotten Openers and Lappere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Seftenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical . 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond 
Willlam Sellers & . Inc. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublerse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 


Dryers 
oF. . 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bossun & Lane 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Wo., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Frankiin Process Co. 
Flectric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tink-Belt 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Wiectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Co. 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
General Diectric Co. 
Westinghouse Mlectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
—Bee Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Asean 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compeunds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemica] Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, 
Finishing 
Gu Pont de Nemours 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Shops 
oonsocket Machine & Press * 
Whitin Machine Works 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


F iyere— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
sion, : . Butterworth & 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. BS. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Co. 
Bars— 
cTriver Iron Works (McN 
Thomas Grate Bar 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
gy 
e Arabol Manufacturing (Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . 
nited Chemical Produ | 
Jacques Wolf & (Co. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
ton & Burnham Machine Co 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 


Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Hangers (Bal! and Socket )— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co. Inc 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply co. 
Harness Twine— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddies and Fra mee 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Watson Mfe. 
High Speed W arpers— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
e J. H. Williams Co. 
Hoslery 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


ing, Bleaching and 
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Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. S&S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strappin 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford 
Loom Drop res— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop uipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harnesse— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 


Loom 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Lubricants— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 
United Chemical Corporation. 
tug Straps— 
arles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. . 
Machinery Enamel— 
lL du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 

Kaumagraph C 
Measuring and Feilding Machines— 

Curtis | Marble Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 

B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Bilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 

—See Architects. 
Mill Lightin 

— See ectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Bb. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Sup Co. 
Thomas Grate Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
oward Bros. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oile— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Olls (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


| and Overedging Machines— 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 
Merrow Machine 
Paints— 


Aluminum Co. of America. 

The Gildden Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Siggers & Siggers 


Perforated Machinery Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mig. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdadward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Preparatory Machiner (Cotton 
H, B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Pulleys (Cast tron)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 

Pumps (Boller Feed; also ‘Oontertfagal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 


Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleanerse— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
Rayon Oiils— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelerse— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & er Co. 
Textile Finishing tac inery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Rotts (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Roving Cans— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 

Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Saddies— 

Lubricating Saddle Co. 
alt— 

International Salt Co. 

Sanitary 
Vogel, Joseph 

Sanitary Fountainse— 

——Seé Drinking Fountains. 

Scales— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturing €o. 
Bosson & Lane 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agente— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory. Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Lesiie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission “Machinery. 
Shafting— 

Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Shear Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

L. Watson Co. 

I. Williama, 


erican Cellulose & Chemi Mfg. 

Asiam, inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 

Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
—— Hall & Co. 
nited Chemical 
Wart arc oducts Corporation. 
Compounde— 
Arabol Manufacturi 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Woolley Co. 
nited Chemical Produc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Skein Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
5S. Bobbin & Shittle Co. 
Siashers— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
ton & Burnham Machine . 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
nited Chemical Products 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Foard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolle 
L. Sonneborn Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
he Roessler & WHasslacher Chemica 


Ine. 


Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
= Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Oo. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & C 
Solozone— 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 


Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Ine 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Frame Top Rolle— 


Saco well Shons 
Spinning Frame Top Rolle (Weod)— 
Washburn. 


Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Pales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


$3 
= 
Quillere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 

Vavid Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mf Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bpoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Eastwood, Benj. Co 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine . 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

aorse Chain Co. 

ueeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Jorn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 

A. radley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Paperse— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper 

Wickwire eng ow Steel Co. 
Sulphur Deying Machines— 

lauder 
sion, H. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co.s. 
Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


W. Butterworth & 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
Sons Co. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdaward Ladew Co 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain ‘Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State oe Company 
Ww. e & Bros 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘‘n. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Sif 9s 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring “o 
Twisting Mac’,inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
Verrow Machine Co. 
Varnishes— 
The Gildden Co. 
‘/entilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Pa.s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman “o. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worl. 


ration. 
Easton urnham Co. 
>. © Co 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Stpp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Waste Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Water Controllina Apparatus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounde— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


Inc 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
ydel Chemical Co. 

Woolley Co. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillere— 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


W hizzers— 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 


Easton & Co 


Eastwood, Benj 
Foster Machine Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

Windowe— 

Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Corp. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

W renches— 

Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarns 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Beouomy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 

Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized) 

Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


Inc. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products.are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills. 
Dyestufis Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Known 


for 


Dependabilit 
7% H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor 
to spinning frames. Driver, 870 r. p. m.; Driven, 


175 r. pp. m., 27-inch centers 


Morse Silent Chains are driving textile machinery throughout the world. They can 
be depended upon for power transmission and speed reduction with maximum 
efficiency and minimum attention. 


The Original Rocker Joint Chain 
Noted for 

Sustained Efficiency—98.6%, Quietness at ail speeds 
Positive speed ratio between shafts Convenience of application 


High ratio speed reduction in single drive Reliability, long life, low upkeep. 


6,000,000 H. P. installed. One tenth to 5000 H. P., 6000 to 250 r. p. m. or slower. 
Especially effective on short centers. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. . 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 3an Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. * Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ii. New Orleans, La. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. 


Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg. Man... Can. 


OST 657 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR., Asst. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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RAYON MACHINERY 


| 
| The Sipp 
___ Sipp Winder Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. 
for 
Makers 
Winding Rayon 
= Also 
| Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon 
Yarn Warpers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 
manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 
1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


LEATHER BELTING 


Strictly a Quality Product with the 
integrity of a responsible 


Dye or Starch Kettles organization behind it 
Cast Iron Mixing Kettles 


Any Size Required 
Cast with % inch thick walls, % inch thick bottom. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
302 E. 6th Street 


Special quick opening outlet valves. Clockwise and counter clockwise Charlotte, N. C. 
agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. j 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| 
| 
* 
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SAMPLECOPY HPHHOME EDITION 


BULLETIN 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., MAY 12, 1927. 


Becky Ann’s Own Page 


WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN A FRIEND. you, be does not ask proof. He asks 
WANTING. the accuser to clear out. 
Attorney E. G. Bell, of Atlanta, “He likes you just as you are. He 


, Well, here it is—the “home paper” jinped and sent us the following: does not want to alter you. 

that you have been wanting for so Whatever kind of coat you are 
lone! Ple rervb . Wearing suits him. Whether you 
ong ease everybody quit griev you” always and under any suspi- 


ing for dear old Mill News, and help cions. with 


with hearty good will to make this “He never investigates you. fine. 
Home Section just as good as-Mill “When charges are made against (Continued on Page 6) 
News used to be. 

“Without -a vision, the people 
perish.” Mr. David Clark is a man 
with a vision. He-realizes the need 
for a home deparfment for mill peo- 
ple, where subjects dear to the 
hearts of all in the home, may be 
freely discussed, and, where the 
work of the community clubs and 
social happenings may be recorded. 

Your “Aunt Becky” feels perfectly 
at home in this particular work, and 
expects to do her best to give you a 
lively, helpful Home Section. Bul 
she can’t do if alone. She needs, 
wants and expects your co-opera- 
tion, just as she had it when con- 
nected with Mill News, and then The 
Shuttle. 

We want to hear from fathers, 
mothers, teachers, community work- 
ers, boys and girls. We want sug- 
gestions from mill people—those 
who operate the machinery as well 
as those who oversee or superintend 
the work. “For and by the people” 
will be our slogan. 

Now, who will be first to write us 
just what he or she thinks of this 
undertaking, and pledge assistance 
in making it a success? When you 
have read this tittle sheet all over, 
sil right down and write to us. Help 
us to get started, and let’s go over 
the top with a bang. 

Don't forget to give three lusty 
cheers for Mr. Clark who has made 
this thing possible, 

Address all letters to 


2 AUNT BECKY ANN JONES, 
Clark Publishing Co., MRS. ETHEL THOMAS 
Charlotte, N. C. Known Throughout the Southern Mills as “Aunt Becky Ann Jones” 


.¥ a 
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They re All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they're all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
maneces throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 
Will Allen—Sinner 
The Better Way 
A Man Without a Friend 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N.'C. 
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DRIVEN FROM HOME 


By 
Mrs. THomAs 


CHAPTER I 


“Muzzer’s dot a baby,—a little dirl baby, an’ her’s my 
siser!’’ proudly announced four-year-old John Elgricel, 
who was doing his best to amuse his two-year-old twin 
brothers, Albert and Alfred, when Mrs. Grim, a neighbor, 
entered the old farm house one fine June morning, bear- 
ing a waiter of.tempting viands. 


“Oh Lord! A girl!” she groaned in dismay as she sat 
the tray on the dresser, then turning, tried to smile into 
the grave questioning eyes of the little fellow who, all too 
early, had begun to feel the burdens and responsibilities 
which fell to the lot of the eldest in a drunkard’s home. 

“You dear little man!” she said gathering him and the 
twins in a sweeping embrace, and hugging them close for 
a moment. “Muzzer’s big fine boy—just keepin’ house 
an’ everything.” 

“Why didn’ you bring Susie? Bet she'd fink sisser's 
a doll,” said John as she released them and stood up. 

“Susie shall come soon,” smiled Mrs. Grim, going to 
the bed where a frail, neryous, shrinking woman lay gaz- 
ing despairingly through the window and down a long 
stretch of country road, seemingly unaware that she had 
company. Mrs. Grim bent with forced cheerfulness and 
lifted one thin brown, toil-worn hand: 


“Good morning, Mrs. Elgricel! And it’s a girl! Aren’t 
you glad? Let me see the little darling,” turning back 
the coarse but clean sheet as she chattered on tactfully, 
ignoring the fact that the woman’s only response was a 
scarcely perceptible smile and a sigh of relief. 


It was terrible to be afraid, deathly afraid of the man, 
who, five years before, had been such a perfect lover, and 
who had solemnly promised God and man to love and pro- 
tect her, comfort and keep her in sickness and health, so 
long as they both should live. 

“Oh, what a plump beautiful baby, and it des ‘ike it 
muzzer too, bess it ’ittle heart.”” The mother smiled, and 
looked up with shining eyes. a 

“It is a fine baby,—and I was afraid it would be wrong 
some way—l’ve had such a hard time,” she ended, turning 
her face away. “And now I am helpless and no one to 
stay with me. I am afraid,—afraid for my babies!” 

“Now cheer up! I'll find some one to care for you. I’ve 
brought you some chicken soup and some fresh butter 
and light-bread; I’m going to bathe your face and hands, 
and make you eat a big dinner.” 

“Me some!” wailed a twin, “Me some!” echoed the 
other, while little John gravely hunched them with his 
elbow, frowned and shook his head disapprovingly. 

“Sure you blessed babies,” laughed Mrs. Grim. “There’s 
plenty for you all,” rising hurriedly to attend to them, 
and soon all three were sitting on the door step with a 
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big bow! of soup and bread, spoons poised ready for busi- 
ness. 

“Wait now, chillun, twell I say de drace,” said little 
John who sat in the center holding the bowl, and a twin 
on each side of him. Every dark head bowed low, but 
every pair of bright eyes remained wide open and gazing 
at the tempting feast. 

“Rord make us fankful,—stop Albert!” as a spoon de- 
scended and rattled on the bowl. “Be sHame yourself!’ 
He began again. “Rord make us fankful,—an’ doan’ let 
no hawks dit Mrs.-Dwin’s yittle biddi@s,.an’ doan’ let 
daddy tum home no mo—’tause him might be dwunk an 
hurt poor muver an’ yittle sisser. Amen!” 

Mrs. Grim heard every word as she got water and 
towels, bathed the patient and arranged the tray. With 
difficulty she crushed back the tears that welled up from 
her sympathetic heart. She had known to some extent, 
the troubles of her neighbor, but had never dreamed that 
the husband and father was brutal and cruel to such a 
degree that his little ones dreaded his home-coming. 

Stepping into the yard, she gathered a couple of lovely 
summer rosebuds and placed them on the spotless white 
tray cloth; the artistic and tempting arrangement 
brought a smile of appreciative interest from Mary ElI- 
gricel. 

“T didn’t think I was hungry,—but I am,” she said 
gratefully. “You are truly kind, Mrs. Grim. ' Oh, this is 
delicious !”’ tasting the soup. 

“Kind nothing! Why I’m getting more joy out of this 
than you are. You ought to have heard little Jehn say. 
‘grace’ just now; he thanked the ‘Rord’ for his soup,-and 
asked Him to keep the hawks away from my. biddies! 
Now what do you think of that?” The mother’s eyes 
brightened with love and tenderness. 


“I try so hard to teach my babies about God and heaven, 
and they do have the funniest thoughts about things.” 

“Precious innocents,” ‘said Mrs. Grim ‘softly. 
John is one of the most interesting children I have ever 
seen, and if he and Susie should grow up loving each other 
as they do now, we'll know what to expect, won’t we?” 
laughing teasingly as she bustled around tidying the 
room. “It isn’t fair for you to have all these fine boys and 
a daughter too!” 


“I’ve wondered about you,” ventured Mrs. Elgrieel, 
“How it is that you and so many others more able to care 
for them than I only have one or two children? How on 
earth am I to train up my children as I should under— 
under the circumstances? You know,” she broke off in 
confusion, “John drinks; and ” desperately, “I never know 
what to expect of him. Here it is, laying by time; lots 
of work to be done, and no telling where he is. He left 
early this morning in a black mood, because,—oh, well, 
what’s the use? I-can’t help bearing children—even if 
he doesn’t- want them to come so fast!” in a half-shamed 
apologetical undertone, as she finished eating and glanced 
apprehensively down the road. 

When Mrs. Grim had removed the tray, and had con- 


-quered a desire to make an indignant outburst against. 


woods during the past year. 


“Little 
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PACIFIC MILLS CONTRIBUTE TO STYLE 
SHOW 


From “The Spinner,’ published in Columbia, 
South Carolina, in the imterest of the Pacific 
Mills communities, we clip the following: 

In cooperation with several other manutac- 
turers, Pacifid Mills is participating in a travel- 
ing style show which is demonstralmg to the 
women of the country the smartness and suita- 
bility- ef cotion and cotton and rayon fabrics 
for dresses in the newest modes. The style show 
is sponsored by the National Association of ol- 
ton Manufacturers and is the tirst of its kind 
representing united action by a considerable 
part of the industry. 

It includes 53 éxhibits illustrating the use of 
cottons and of rayon for sports wear, travel, 
shopping, and day-time IT'welve of the 
exhibits are dresses made of Pacific fabrics. Lhe 
show is now on tour displaying the costumes 
on living modeis im large department stores in 
the prineipale cit#es. 

Cireling the Earth With. Pacific Goods. 

Little more than a decade has elapsed since 
Pacific Milis began to build up over-seas mar- 
kets around the world. They are sold, through 
the Export Department, in sixty different coun- 
tries. 

Some are bought by the leelander and some 
by the biji islander. The midnight sun sees 
them in Norway and the Southern sun greets 
them in New Zealand. ‘They are found under 
the trepic glare of Egypt and Arabia and the 
wintry glow of Finland. ‘hese are picturesque 

though not the really important markets for 
Pacific goods, but they are outlets which help 
Lo make the export business about 10 per cent 
OT the company's total business. 

Latin-American countries buy many Pacific 
fabries, and india, takes some Pacilic cottons. 
Several British over-seas markeis, in fact, 
Showed imcreased interest in. Pacific cotton 


Phe practice of putting a high degrée of style 
and finish into even the most modestly priced 
cotton furthers these American goods in their 
competition with foreign fabrics. American 
paper palterns for dresses are popular abroad 
and Ameriéan fabrics are suitably designed for 
the making of stylish garments from these pat- 
Lerns. 


SEND AUNT BECKY YOUR SUBSGRIPTION 


If this Home Supplement should be published 
as & separate paper, the subscription price 
would De $2.00. The subscription price of the 
southern Textile Bulletin, the favorite mill 
paper in the South,—is $2.00. 


# Every mill home needs the Textile Bulletin, 


as Much as every home will want the Home 
Supplement, 50, instead of $2.00 each for the 
papers, they will both go together for $3.00 per 
year, or six months for $1.50. 

If you have not been taking the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and would like a trial subscrip- 
tion, we will send you the Bulletin and the 
Home Supplement, six months for $1.50. 

Address “Aunt Becky Ann Jones” 
Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N. 


A NEW “Y” FOR MONOGHAN 

The less by fire recently of the Y. M. GC. A. 
building at Monoghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
was deeply regretted for it has long been the 
center of great interest in the community. 

The buildipg and ground on which it stood 
was a gift to Monoghan from the late Thomas 
F’. Paker, pioneer textile community welfare 
promotor, in memory of his mother. 

It 1s understood that a new building will be 
erected soon on the same spot, and that Jesse 
Ly. Brown, for two years “Y” secretary, will help 
lo prepare and perfect the plans for it. 


| 
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MILL NEWS FROM LaGRANGE, GA. 
Dixie Dots 
About thirty were guests for dinner in a re- 
cent family reunion, held in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Cobbs, at Louise. Mrs. L M, Hasty, 
Mrs. Pearl Cantrell and Miss Grace Cantrell of 
Dixie attended. 


On Saturday night, April 30th, the weavers 
and loom-fixers enjoyed a splendid supper given 
in their honor at Dixie Genter. Rev. Edward 
Creager, Messrs. Albert and Erwin Lehman, 
(mill officials) and Mr. I. B. Reynolds overseer, 
made interesting talks. 

Both our Dixie churches have good Sunda 
schools. Mother’s Day was fittingly observe 
with many beautiful and touching tributes to 
both living and dead. Every day should find 
us honoring our methers; and “Dad” should not 
be forgotten. He should never sing: 

“Poor pape,—he get’s nothing at all.” 

Dunson Mill. 


Visitors to LaGrange are cordially invited to 
attend our good Sunday school. The “Big 
Three” class, taught by F. J. Gibson is wide- 
awake, and always has something intersting 
going on. “Aunt Becky” come down and visit 
us. 

The Dunson baseball team recently “wallop- 
ed” both the Southwest LaGrange and the New 
England Southern Mills team, both the same 
afternoon. Dunson band furnished music dnd 
inspiration, 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyd Meacham, Messrs. Roland 
Bennett, Bob Meacham, Misses Nettie Bennett, 
Velma Stephens, Nena Smith and Rilzie Key, 
attended the singing convention at Forrest 
Home . 

Mr. and Mrs, W. E. Mitchell and baby of the 


New England Southern Mills, were recent week- 


end guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Linderman. 

Miss Jewell Wright has been~visiting rela- 
tives near Big Springs. 

New England Southern Mills. 

Among those attending the Sacred Harp sing- 
ing at Hogansville, recently, were Mr. and Mrs. 
C. O. Holder, Mr. and Mrs. 8. Garnett, Mr. and 
Mrs. €. B. Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Allen, Mrs. 
Nancy Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. J. Adcock, 
Messrs, W. L. Jarrell and Gay Swann. 

Mrs. Elia Ferguson has been entertaining her 
daughter, Mrs. Pauline Caldwell and baby, of 
Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Crowder and Mr. Clifford 


Wood, were visiting relatives in Columbus, r@e 


cently. 

Mr. Will Crouch and family have left us and 
have taken up their abode at Hillside Mill. 

Mrs. Fred Knighton and daughter Ruth, have 
also left us, to join the former's husband in 
Rome, Ga. where they will live—until they 
decide to come back to us. 


WINS WASHINGTON TRIP 
South Caroliga’s Girl Poultry Champion Slated 
for Honors. 

Union, 8. €—South Carolina’s champion girl 
poultry raiser, Miss, Mary Sue Holeom, a pretiy 
46-year-old girl will represent the Palmetto 
State and be given a week’s stay in Washing- 
ton in June as the guest of the United States 
department of agriculture. 

Miss Holcolm is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Y. E. Holcolm, of the West Springs communit 
of Union County, and is a student in the iit 
grade. (Almost every Southern mill home has 
a good size back lot which could easily be con- 
verted into a chicken yard, and the boys and 
girls could do some really profitable business, 
while too young to work in the mills.) 


nothing else in the world—when love lias gone. 
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the man who could be so unreasonable, she sat down 
quietly by the bed, comb and brush in hand, and began 
to untangle Mrs. Elgricel’s dark hair. Very gently and 
seriously she asked: 


“Do you mean that your husband objects to children, 
really? Aren’t they his as much as yours? Isn’t he re- 
sponsible for them ?”’ 


“Oh, but it is hard on him,—hard on any poor man,— 
to have so many helpless little ones and no one but him- 
self to work for them,” defended Mrs. Elgricel, very much 
embarrassed. It was unlike her to speak of her domestic 
affairs; she had been accustomed to hide her troubles be- 


hind smiles; but today, she was nervous and afraid, and 


longed for sympathetic understanding. 


“No help indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Grim. “Mary Elgricel 
you want to check up on yourself a bit. You do more work 
than your husband and his hired man. You rise at five, 
go to bed at nine. During those sixteen hours you never 
get a moment’s rest,—seldom sit down except at meals, 
and then you are too tired to eat. You attend to three 
babies, cook, scrub, sew, milk, churn, feed the cows, 
calves, chickens, hogs and pigs do your own washing and 
ironing, work your garden, and then every moment you 
can, you chop cotton or hoe the potato patch, while keep- 
ing a watchful eye on your babies as they play around in 
the shade. 


“During the noon hour, your husband and the hired 
man get out in the yard in the shade, stretch their lazy 
limbs out on the grass, relax every muscle and take a 
snooze; but you must remain in the hot kitchen washing 
dishes, baby faces and hands, drying tears and kissing 
bumps and bruises to make them well. 


“For all this you get what ‘little you eat and wear— 
Love, 
tenderness, sympathy and understanding, make labor 
light, and take«the sting from poverty. We-women can 
stand anything in the world except to be unappreciated— 
unloved. That’s an almost unforgiveable crime in any 
man, whose wife has borne children for him.” 


“You mustn't be too hard on John,” 
smiled sadly. “Of course I work,—he knows that; but 
what I do doesnt amount to t bring in 
cash, you see.’ 


“Yes, but you keep a lot from going out!” replied Mrs. 
Grim, a bit impatiently. “lh. see I’ve got to take you in 
hand a bit. Don’t you ever for one moment, believe that 
your husband will appreciate the sacrifices you are mak- 
ing for him. Men are not built that way. When their 
wives get old and wrinkled and faded through hard work 
and sacrifice, they resent it—-not the work, bless you— 
but the fact that wifie isn’t fresh and sweet any more. 
I’m talking from experience. Once upon a time I came 
near losing my husband because I worked too.much and 
primped too littl. When a man comes in from work hot 
and tired, maybe discouraged or blue, it doesn’t help him 
a bit to find an untidy wife, dirty children and disordered 
home.” 


and Mrs. Elgricel ° 


| 
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“But a wife can’t primp up and work in the fields and 
do all kinds of dirty outdoor work,” protested Mrs. El- 
gricel. 

“Of course not! That's what I’m trying to tell you. A 
woman has plenty to do in her home, and has no business 
in the cotton patch and corn field. Dig in the garden for 
real healthful exerecise, and joy of getting in close touch 
with God through green things growing:”’ 

Here they were interrupted by a shrill voice: 

Daddy’s tummin’ an’ he’s dwunk, announced little John 
from the door, grabbing a twin with each hand and drag- 
ging them in. He rushed them to the bed where the 
mother lay, a look of terror on her face. 

“Dit under!’ he commanded. The twins crawled under 
the bed obediently, and little John followed. 

“Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Elgricel, as she gaz- 
ed through the window. “You'd better go, Mrs. Grim; 
he’s terrible when drunk, and he may insult or hurt you. 
Please slip out through the back door before he sees you!” 

“T see myself running like a coward—not much,” re- 
plied Mrs. Grim, looking as if she'd greatly enjoy an en- 
eounter with the staggering, swaggering creature, who 
had now entered the yard. 


John’s little dog ran to meet the man, and received a 
kick that sent him’ howling under the house. bs 

“Dit de poker Mrs. Dwin!” whispered little John, angri- 
ly, peeping out from under the bed.” Dit de poker to’im!” 


CHAPTER I 


“Johnnie!” chided his mother, in a horrified whisper, 
glancing toward Mrs. Grim, who stood like a bulwark of 
safety, facing the door, making no sign that she had 
neard the child. 


Johnnie ducked back under the bed as his father 
stumbled up on the porch and kicked a little red rocking 
chair into-the yard while he cursed his children as “good- 
for-nothing brats,” and wished the “whole dirty bunch 
were in hell.” Mrs. Grim met him as he entered the 
room. 


“Be quiet, Mr. Elgricel,” she said gently, but firmly. 
“Your wife is.in no condition to be worried or excited.” 


What in tarnation have you got to do with it?” impae 


tiently. “Git out of my way! I’m at home, mam, an’ you’d 
better be,” trying to pass her. “Git up from there Mary! 
ain’t nothin’ the matter with you but— four youngun’s in 
five years! What's a pore man to do with a woman like 
that?” angrily. 

“Mr. Elgricel, come and let me fix you some dinner,” 
said Mrs. Grim, controlling herself by strong effort, and 
laying a persuasive hand on his arm. 

‘Don’t want no dinner,” looking into the flushed face 
level with his own, muddled senses taking in the fact that 
Mrs. Grim was good to look at. His hand closed over hers 
as it rested on his arm, but she pulled away from him. 

“You’re purty !” he said, “an you ain’t got but one baby. 
Nice little lady! I’m goin’ to get me a decent woman.” 

(Continued Next Week) 


MEN OF PLAIN SPERCH UNUSED TO LONG 
WORDS 

“Do I understand you to assert, Mr. Biggies,” 
asked the lawyer for the defense, “that there 
were other subsequent occurences of like na- 
ture, consecutive and consequent?” 

“No. sir!” disclaimed Mr. Biggles, cautiously. 
“T didn't use no sech language as that! All I 
says was: There weren't nary a chicken siole 
till] arter Hi Jenkins was let out o jail, but there 
was the very night arter: and some mean 
skunk—I ain't namin’ names—kep’ right on 
robbin’ hen-roosts every Sat'dy night, and there 
was feathers in his yard Sunday mornin’s. 
That's every word I said, an’ not another 
syPbie!” 

Long words are apt to arouse timidity or re- 
sentment im circies where brief and pungent 
speech is the rule. The Christian Register re- 
cently told of the objections of a certam primi- 
Live and plain-spoken Captain Loveless to the 
new minister's “high-brow talk.” 

One day the mmister was trying to converse 
with another retired mariner, Captain Wil- 
hams, who was very deaf: Captain Loveless had 
been telling about “the big fire in ‘81.” 

“Was if the consensus of opinion,” asked the 
minister, “that the conflagration was the result 
of accident, or the work of an incendiary?” 

“Hey?” said the Captain Williams, hand to 


ar. 

“What he wants to know,” cut in Captain 
Loveless, raising. his voice to carrying pitch, 
“1s whether the big fire was set or ketched?” 
—The Record—Rock Hill. 


ANNUAL “LADIES NIGHT” MAY 19TH 


While in Greenyille recently, “Aunt Becky” 
was a guest of Greenville Textile Club monthly 
meeting, through the courtesy of J. D. Whit- 
mire, of Mills Mill, who is the club president. 

The mills in the Parker District, each have 
weekiy meetings, and once a month all eome 
together for a general gathering. On this occa- 
sion, H. H, Willis of Clemson College was speak- 
er of the evening. 

The meeting. was held in Parker High School, 
and “a delicious supper was served by the High 
School girls, superintended by Miss Pauline 
Gordon, head of home economics department. 

The next. monthly meeting will be May 19th 
and will be the annual “Ladies Night,” each 
member to bring his wife, mother or sweet- 
heart. 

These affairs are not only enjoyable but ex- 
ceedingly helpful to all concerned. 


DRESSED 100 HENS EN 68 MINUTES 


Asheville, N. C--E. W. Gaddy, local poultry 
dresser, today laid claim to a unique world 
championship when he scalded and dressed 100 
hens weight 550 pounds in 68 minutes. He has 
issued an open challenge to chicken dressers 
of the world to compete with him in a chicken 
dressing contest. He declared he could have 
beat his own time by 415 minutes if the hens 
he dressed had not been so large. They averagéd 
five and a half pounds each. (Some chickens! 
Next thing we know, somebody wil! be having 
a chicken picking contest! It's a pity there 
arent more contests in things really worth 


while—say in cutting stove wood—for in- 
stance.) 


WOODSIDE GIRLS’ pa TO HAVE OUTING 
ON 


Greenville, 8. C—Members of the Girls’ Club 
of Woodside community wil! leave the eity 
Thursday for an outing at Wildwood, Woodside 
Company's mourntain colony for its employees. 
They will return to the city late Saturday 
afternoon. The party will make the trip in 
cars. The outing will be Onder the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Grier, of Woodside. 


<? 
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A FRIEND. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“He likes your moods; and enjoys 
your pessimism as much as your 
optimism. 

“He likes your success. And your 
failure endears you to him the 
more. 

“He is better than a lover, because 
he is never jealous) 

“He wants nothing from you, ex- 
cept that you be yourself. 


“He is the one being with whom - 


you can feel safe; with him you can 
utter your heart, its badness and its 
goodness. You dont have to he 
careful. 

“In his presence you can be in- 
discreet; which means~you can rest. 

“There are many faithful wives 
and husbands: there are few faith- 
ful friends. 

“Friendship is the most admirable, 
amazing, and rare. article among 
human beings. 

' “Anybody may stand by you when 
you are right; a friend stands by 
you even when you are wrong. 

“The highest known form of 
friendship is that of a dog to his 
master. You are m luck if you can 
find one man or woman on earth 
who has that kind of affection for 
you and fidelity to you. : 

“Like the shade of a great tree in 
the noonday heat, is a friend. 

“Like the home port, with your 
country's flag flying, after long jour- 
neys, is-a frrend. 

“A friend is an impregnable cita- 
del of refuge in the strife of exist- 
ence. It is he that keeps alive your 
faith in human nature, that makes 
you believe it is a good universe, 

“He is an antidote to despair, the 
elixir of hope, the tome for depres- 
sion, the medicine to cure suicide. 

“When you are vigorous and spir- 
ited you like to take your pleasures 
to him; when you are in trouble you 
want to tell nim; when you are sick 
you "want to see him; when you are 
dying you want him near. You give 
to him without reluctance and bor- 
row from him without embarrass- 
ment. If you can live filly years 
and find one absotute friend, you are 
fortunate, for of the thousands of 
human ereatures that craw! the 
earth, few are such stuff as friends 
are made of,” 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 

Mr. S. Y. Austin, formerly of La- 
Grange, Ga., ‘but now of New York, 
once told the followifig story to il- 
lustrate a poimt atl issue, and we 
have never forgotten it: 

A good man was roeked by some 
had boys, and was hurt. But he 
didn't retaliate; instead, 
down and prayed for them. After 

‘alking perhaps half.a mile further 
and pondering over the affair, the 
good man said: 

“Why, the boys are not to blame,” 
and he knelt and prayed for their 


he knelt 


parents. He walked on, his heart 
fisturbed over this evidence of pa- 
rental neglect of a sacred duty, and 
another thought came: 

“Why the parents are not ‘to 
blame—it's the community!” Then 
he knelt and prayed for the com- 
munity. “But what is the commu- 
nity?” was his next thought, and the 
answer came “You—you are a part 
of it!” Then he knelt and prayed 
for himself. 


WASTED SYMPATHY. 


Most people in our mill towns are 
well informed. They take daily and 
textile papers and can hold their 
own in a conversation on topics of 
the day. No wonder, then, that they 
are indignant over the proposals of 
would-be reformers to disorganize 
everytiiing so dear to the hearts of 


Southern mill owners and opera- 
lives. 
Much has been said and written 


about Bishop, Cannon and others, 
who, knowing nothing (or at least, 
very little) about the situation, wish 
to see our mill Wilages taken imto 
the greedy arms of the city, in order 
that “mill people” may have “city 
advantages.” 

Now we fail to see what advan- 
tages the city could give, more than 
our mill people already have. Our 
mill scheols are all good, and im 
many mill sections there are as fine 
High Sehools as any city can boast 
of, 

The writer has just wisited the 
sacific Mills at Columbia, 8. C., and 
feels sure that the city can not show 
a fmer High School than the mill 
company furnishes for the pupils. 
We have also recently visited the 
Parker Distriet, Gréenville, 8. °C, 
which takes in Mills Mill, Judson, 
Dunean, Brandon, Woodside, Mona- 
ghan, Poe, and American Spinning 
Company. Can any city show a finer 
school than Parker High? . Fifty 
boys and girls of the above mills 
graduate this year. 

It is a well known fact, too, that 
when boyg and girls do graduate 
from our mill schools they are truly 
prepared. for college. There has 
been no flunking by students—no 
favoritism shown by teachers. 

There are plenty of schools in 
other mill towns as. good as those 
mentioned. above. We mention these 
because we recently visited these 
sections. And Bishop Cannon's pro- 
posed plan would give these mill 
schools to the city. There would be 
no more cheap rent; mo more coal 
furnished at cost: high rates for 
water and lights: no more ¥. W. G. 
A. and Y. M. C. A. work; no more 
private club rooms and swimming 
pools; no more mill churches—no 
more anything that the good, wide- 
awake Southern ‘inhilis- have so 
proudly supplied their operatives 
and for them exclusively. 


And what's it. all about? Why 
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such a proposition? Nobody knows, 
—hut everybody suspects a “nigger 
in the wood pile.” Perhaps Bishop 
Cannon and his this 
matter are only tools; perhaps with- 
out realizing i, they are being cun- 
ningly. used to destroy the happy 
relationship existing between labor 
and capital in the South. But, can 
they do such a thing? WE THINK 
NOT! 

If Bishop Cannon had said that 
the cities needed the purifying in- 
fluence of genuine, old-time religion | 
as practiced by the majority of mill 
people—and that for the sake of the 
city morals the mill people were 
urged to join in and help in a gen- 
eral clean-up,.—be would not have 
made a bigger mistake. 

Mill pepole are, for the most part, 
country people, “come to town.” 
They do not want their children 
subjected to temptations along the 
Great White Ways, where bright 
lights dagzale, bewilder and hewiteh. 


associates 


There is nothing purer, sweeter, 
finer, than ‘our omilll. girls of the 


South. When weet better estab- 
lished, we want to use pictures. of 
girls and boys in. these columns, and 
maybe later combine them in one 
big “album.” We have many ideas 
for making this section of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin a welcome 
visitor each week. 

There are lets of things we want 
to “cuss” and discuss. together 
through these columns. One idea 
will beget another, and with every 
reader co-operating, we shall try to 
keep everybody smiling. What is 
the next subject? Will someone 
advance a new thought on Bishop 
Cannon's proposal? 


BE YE THANKFUL. 


What did Paul say about learning 
to be content under any and all cir- 
cumstances atid conditions? Paul, 
of course, had the satisfaction of 
knowing fhat he had done. the best 
he could: with a elear conscience 
he could trust himself and the is- 
sues with -God. 

If we have a reasonable portion of 
health and strength but. feel dis- 
couraged because we don’t get along 
financially, a few hours spent visit- 
ing the hospitais will send us home 
humbled, chastened, thankful. 

Jobless? Moneyless? Sonie may be 
both. But there are few people in 
the Carolinas who are homeless, and 
with no place to stop for shelter 
and food. 

Let those of us who feel discour- 
aged, blue and sometimes almost 
desperate, read of the terrible Mis- 
sissippi flood which has made 
around a hundred thousand people 
homeless,—many of whom are pen- 
niless. and jobless, too; they’ are 
herded in camps and car boxes and 
on the mercy of the world. Many 
have lost their lives. 

Scores of cities and towns and 
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millions of rich farm lands are un- 
der water. Thousands m anguish 
of ‘spirit, mind tortured with sus- 
pense, suffering terrible hunger and 
fatigue, clinging to trees and house- 
tops, waiting to be rescued... Would 
you change places with these peo- 
ple? 

Think of the Mississippi flood suf- 


ferers when you are tempted to 
grumble and complain, and thank 
God on your bended knees that it 


is as well with you as whal it is. 

And when you spend your nickles 
and dimes for things you do not 
really need, think what even that 
little amount would mean to these 
sufferers in the way of food for hun- 
ery children, who, unless properly 
nourished, will soon be victims of 
disease and death. 

Thimk of all these, 
thankful. 


and fe ye 


BECKY ANN’S HOUSE IS HANTED 


Maybe the readers of this here 
paper don't know it,—but when me 
an Jeems eum back frum Georgy in 
January, 1925, we move to a 60 acre 
farm we bought, five miles west of 
Charlotte, on the famous old Tuck- 
aseege Road that George Washing- 
tno rid over won time. 

We got a mighty purty place now 
since we spent ‘bout a thousan’ dol- 
lers fer paint and fixins, an’ cleaned 
up the briars and cuckle burs, an’ 
sot out dewhberries, strawberries. 
flowers, ana big orchard: we've 
made two fine crops of all kinds of 
Nome supplies, and Jeems has been 
mighty happy out there. 

i wuz plum flabbergasted an’ truly 
upsot tuther day when | cum in 
frum a few days outin’, an’ “Jeems” 
met me with a face long as my arm. 

“Becky Ann, we've got to move,” 
he sez, glancin’ aroun’ sorter sk®ered 
like. 

“Move!” I screeched, “Move! Have 
you gone crazy? When I move agin, 
[i be moved in a box! Move frum 
this here purty farm whar the 
mockin' birds sing us to sleep at nite 
an wake us up in the mornin’? Not 
on yer life; Jeems.”’ 

“But, Becky Ann, you know we 
_Can git a heep more’n we paid fur 
this farm—an’ we—lI tell you I don’t 
like farmin’ no how.” 


"Why, Jeems!' An’ you bein’ a- 
tellin’ me ever since we bin here 
that you wuz the best satisfide 


you've ever bin. 
with ye?” 

Jeems picked .up a stick an’ begun 
to whittle kinder nervis like, an’ I 
looked across thé field's an’ didn't 
see no sine of any recent plowin’. 
Says I: 

“Have you got the corn planted?” 


What's the matter 


“No, I haimt. It wuz too wet to 
plow Monday and Tuesday,—an’ 
since then—I jest haint had no 
heart to work.” 

“Well, what is the matter? Have 


the housekeeper an’ cook absquatu- 
lated?” 


“No—not 
‘spectin’ it.” 

“Unele Jim 

“No—nothin’ like that.” 

“Well, you, air into sumthin’ then; 
vou've bin havin’ a fite or bin run- 
nin’ roun’ at mte—" 

“No, No! Becky. Ann,” Jeems sez. 
“It's worsen anything you think. 
if you'd stay to home more an’ run 
about you'd know that this 
house is hanted. Yes, madam, hant- 
ed! You never hearn sich a racket 
in all yer life. I thought at first it 
wuz on the second floor, but the 
housekeeper, an’. Uncle Jim cum 
fivin’ down frum up thar, one mite 
an’ sed it wuz in the attic. Then 
the hull bunch of us sot up the rest 
ov the nite, listenim’.” 


prezactly—but I bin a 


hain’t rum away, has 


less, 


“Rats.” sez L “Nuthin’ but. Tm 
‘shamed ov ye, that’s what I am.” 
“Rats. nuthin!” snorted Jeems. 


“You jest wait till nite, Miss Smar- 
ty?’ 

Nite cum atter while,—as it has a 
habit of doin’ in spite of folks wish- 
in’ it -~wouldn'’t when spooks air 
around—an’ jest before day I hearn 
it! 

I don’t no how to prescribe that 
awful, lonesum, hair-raitsin’ noise 
sorter like the fast tattoo of a drum, 
—~a pause—and then that “boo-boo- 


I riz, an so aid 
Jeems. 
“I told you sol!” he whispered, 


lookin’ purty much like a spook his- 
self, in his long nite shirt. I wuz 
purty week in the neeze, an’ sum- 
how or nuther I jest cudn't lite that 
pesky lamp to save my life, an 
Jeems had to do it. 

The noise started agin, an [| got 


orful cold an’ shakin’ like I had a 
ehill. 

“Oh, yes,—youre scared!” sez 
seems, 

“Wot a bit,” sez L “jest cold.” 

“Cold! Why, a swettin’!” An’ 


shore enull, he wuz, in spite of his 
scant attire. He erabbed up a 
blanket, wropped me up an’ sot me 
down in a rocker, then grabbed his 
pants an’ put ‘em on,—an’ that tur- 
rible noise started agin. I node well 
an’ good ‘twern't no rat, nuther. 

I begun to think mitey Nard. Some 
lime ago that turrible man, Jeff 
Palmer, of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, come out to the farm, and 
wanted to buy itt, but we wouldn’l 
sell. Then he begun to try to find 
fait with it. 

There wuz too lettle square holes 
m each end of the attic—to let in 
(he air, an’ he saw ‘em an’ thought 


they wuz “cat holes,” an’ sed they 
wuz to bi. 

Maybe he had put sumthin’ up 
thare to scare us into sellin’. I had 


hearn of sich things bein’ dun. 

It wuz mighty ni sun up when I 
went out in the yard and looked up 
at them “cat holes’ way up at top 
of the house, an’ thare in one of ‘em 
sot a cute lettle-wood-pecker. As 
soon as | seed that wood-pecker I 
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node what the fuss wuz, an’ I called 
to Jeems and showed it to him. 
“That's yore hant, Jeems,—a poor 
little wood-pecker! Now haint you 
"shamed ?” 
“No, T ain’t.—but it’s a good time 


to plant corn, an’ I'm a-goin’ at it. . 


An’ if you ever tell this thing, be 
shore you’ tell as how you wuz 
skeered so you couldn’t connect a 
match with the lamp wick!” 


ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE. 
Now while the world is decked out 
m spring attire—while every shrub 
and tree whispers of “Life after 
death,”—lef's all take a walk in the 
woods and get the full meaning of 
Joyee Kilmer’s beautiful poem: 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth's sweet flowing 
breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And titts her leafy arms to pray; 

A’ tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair: 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

BETTER HOMES AND MORE OF 


The Woman's Club at Draper, N. 
C., observed Better Homes Week by 
sponsoring the exhibit of a model 
three-room cdétlage, completely fur- 
meshed: it had a bedroom, a combi- 
nation dining—living—bedroom and 
a kitchen. 

The furniture was loaned by the 
Draper Furniture Company and hy 


the DeShazo. Furniture Company 
and tastefully arranged by Mrs. Mae 
Campbell and the women of the 
etub. 


Many a young couple, seeing this 
pretty home nest so nicely furnished 
and at such moderate cost, are com- 
paring savings accounts and imquir- 
ing the price of marriage license 

lt ts quite evident that the 
Woman's Glub of Draper has started 
something—or rather, brought some 


things to a head—that will mean 
good business for those very wise 
furniture. dealers who understand 


the value of advertising. 

[f, added to the attractions of thal 
model home: a “budget for two” had 
been arranged for different salaries, 
eareful and authentically worked out 
so as to be actually practical, there's 
no telling what might happen around 
Draper and Spray, as a result. The 
grocery man ought to have had a 
finger in that pie! 

Politician, waxing eloquent: “I 
began life as a bare-foot boy on the 
farm—” 

Lady Opponent, interrupting: “I 
wasn't born with shoes on, myself!” 
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HIGH SHOALS ITEMS 

Our schools closed with some 6x- 
tra fine programs which were great 
ly enjoyed, The village rejoices in 
the fact that Prof. Beasley, Misses 
Eugenia Quinn and Frances Hardin, 
will be with us another year. The 
remainder of the faculty has not yet 
been announced. 

Mrs. Paul Moore of Gastonia was 
a recent guest of Mrs: M. H. Mc- 
Lendon. 

Mr. Reginald Moseley visited rela- 
tives here a few days ago. 

The marriage in ¥ork, 8. C., of 
Miss Fannie Fowler and Mr. Marion 
Henry, of this place, came as a com- 
plete surprise to their many friends. 

Miss Annie Sue Heafner, spent sev- 
eral days in Cherryville, last Week. 

Mr. L. EB. Keever and daughter, 
Miss Nora, have been visiting rela- 
tives in Kannapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Daniel spent 
Sunday in Forest City, with the 
latter’s mother, Mrs. Mary. Webb. 


NEWS FROM RANLO 


The ball game scheduled recently 
to be played between Rex and Loray 
tearns and called off on account of 
inclement weather, has been dated 
for the second Saturday in May. 

Sargent W. McFalls of Carlisle, 
Pa.. was a recent guest of -his 
mother, Mrs. H. G. McFalis. 

The Maylo choir of Maylo Metho- 
dist Church went to the Smeging 
Convention held at Myrtle Mills. 
Among those attending were: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. McFalis, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Cope, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn Hollifield, Mr. 
R. L. Queen, and Misses Annie Mae 
McFalls, Annie Cope, Verlie Harri- 
son and Mrs. Mattie Harvey. 

Mrs. J. L. M. Bell and son, Audrey, 
of Greensboro, were recent guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G, Webb. 

It's “Bye ‘O Baby Bunting” im the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Claude Biddy, 
since the arrival of a fine son, April 
29th. 

Miss Pearl Watts was a recent 
guest of Miss Madge Rimmer, of 
Dallas. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Ballard, Clyde 
and Lawrence Ballard, visited rela- 
tives in Clover, 8S. C., a few days ago. 


NEWS FROM AROUND ROCK HILL 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Red River Mill. 

Mrs. F. A. Hambrick, has been and 
is critically ill. Her daughter, Mrs. 
J. W. Cloniger of Dallas, N. C., and 
her sister, Miss Mattie Hudson, of 
Smyra, are with her at this writing. 

Mrs. Lola Hurt is mmproving after 
a few days confinement from sick- 
ness. Also Mrs. Maggie Parks is able 
to be out again. 

Mrs. Nina Lee Pool, of Rock Hill, 
is a visitor to Red River this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Harris spent last 


Sunday in Black Mountain and Ashe- 
ville, N. 
Wymojo_ Mill. 

Some of our people visited the 
opening of Belk's store in Charlotte, 
and are profuse in their compli- 
ments. 

D. E. Elmore paid a visit to friends 
in Gastonia recently. 

Mrs. J. H. Cobb and son Alvin, of 
Chester, 8. €., have been. visiting 
Mrs. R. J. Knight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Casselt and Miss 
Pauline Marshall of Gastonia were 
among recent visitors to Wymojos 
village. 

Mrs. Jane Mathews was in Char- 
lotte a few days ago. 

R. B. Boulware has been visiling 
relatives in Asheville, N. C. 

B. H. Moore motored to Fort Mill, 
Sunday. 


MILL NEWS FROM LaGRANGE, 
GEORGA. 


Hillside Items. 


There were twenty who went to 
the music class meeting in the 
basement of the Holy Comforter 
Episcopal church. Among those at- 


tending were: Mrs. Dever, 
Misses, Mabel Bradley, Myrtle 
Hughey, Tommie Lou Pitts. Miss 


Wing, the teacher, entertained. 

Mrs. Elvira Smith and children 
visited in the home of Mrs. Smith’s 
sister, Mrs. J. B. Erquitt, a few days 
ago. 

Mr. KE. E. Mapp and family are 
sporting a new “John Henry” Ford 
or maybe it’s a “Lizzie.” Anyhow, 
they are ‘truly enjoying whichever it 
is. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewer Walker of 
Wehadkee, Ala. have been visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Fincher. 

Mrs. G. Browning has been visiting 
relatives in Roanoke, Ala. 

Mr. Ely Pitts and family have been 
visiting friends of Hogansvilie. 

Elim City Notes 


Everybody rejoices over the fact 
that dear “Granny Carruth” is -able 
Lo get dround some with a crutch, 
after being “laid up” several months 
with a broken leg. 
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Mrs. Dora Hay and son, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Gunn, were recent visitors 
of Mr, and Mrs. W. R. Kelley, of 
Dunson Mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. G M. Staley and son, 
and Mr. William Staley, of UColum- 
bus, and Mrs. Rice, of Roanoke, Ala.., 
visited in our community a few days 
ago. 

About twenty of the young people 
of the Congregational church, went 
to Atlanta last week-end to attend 
the Obristian Life Conference, and 
report a very enjoyable and inter- 
esting program. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Stevens and 
Ester Lee Davis, were recent visi- 
tors to relatives and friends of 
Shawmut, Ala. 


MOTHER O MINE 
(By Kipling) 


If I were hanged on the highest hill. 

Mother o' miné, mother.o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me 
still, 

Mother o’ mine, O mother 0’ mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest 
sea 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother o' mine! 
| know whose tears would come 
down to me, 
Mother-o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned of bedy and soul. 

Mother o’ mine, O mother 0’ mine! 

| know whose prayers would make 
me whole, 

Mother o’ mine, O mother.o’ mine! 


— 


SMILE AWHILE. 
Looking Ahead. 
Father—“Now that we have a new 
well, I don’t know what to do with 
the old one.” 
Son—“We might work it up into 
post holes, Dad.” 


So Simple. 

Reporter of The Tribune to an 
old gentleman at Clifton: “And to 
whom do you attribute your great 
age?” 

Old Gentleman: “To the fact that 
I was born in 1847.” 


How To Get the Home Section 


This. Home Section ean be had only by regular subscribers to the 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 
If cannot be had separately. 


To get the Home Section, pay $2.00 for one year’s subscription te the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, plus $4.00 for the Home Section for the year. 

If your subscription to the Southern Textile Bulletin is already paid, 
you can get the Home Seetion by paying only 8 1-3 cents a month for the 
remaining time for which your subscription is paid. 

The date on your address label shows when your present subseription 


expires. 


By sending in the small additional amount, you begin te receive the 


Home Section at once. 


Don’t miss a single issue of the Home Section. Use the enclosed blank. 


Act today. 


